Editor 
SIDDIK RABIYATH 


To end the issues of poverty and discrimination, 
United Nations Development Programme adopted the 
sustainable development goals (SDG), otherwise known 
as the global goals to have a better planet. One of the 
seventeen goals is the goal of gender equality; the 
inequality based on gender and its apparent 
discrimination essentially acts as a pulldown factor of 
social mobility and progress. The issue is vital in all 
walks of human life, such as family rearing to statecraft. 
Therefore, from the perspective of economic 
development, though we do not theoretically segregate 
based on gender, the issue of women being deprived 
of the development discourse needs some focus. 
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Introduction 


To end the issues of poverty and discrimination, United Na- 
tions Development Programme adopted the sustainable devel- 
opment goals (SDG), otherwise known as the global goals to 
have a better planet. One of the seventeen goals is the goal of 
gender equality; the inequality based on gender and its apparent 
discrimination essentially acts as a pulldown factor of social mo- 
bility and progress. The issue is vital in all walks of human life, 
such as family rearing to statecraft. Therefore, from the perspec- 
tive of economic development, though we do not theoretically 
segregate based on gender, the issue of women being deprived 
of the development discourse needs some focus. Therefore, the 
proposed book primarily focused on how women are deprived 
and discriminated from both their economic and social life though 
her contribution remains positive, just like the opposite gender in 
socio-economic development as Clara Zetkin made it clear that 
the working women have to fight for “half the earth and half the 
sky’, the misrecognition in the academic realm after a century is 
yet to end and need to explore the possible way forward. In the 
time of the Covid19 pandemic, the women are at the forefront 
better than their counterparts to fight and reclaim a world worth 
living. Therefore, the discussion on women and development tries 
to critically examine women’s reciprocal nature and their role in 
the development and vice versa. The volume on Women and 
Development is perhaps an addition to a better understanding of 
the spheres women were deprived of and, despite all the side- 
lining, how women have been an active agent in advancing the 
socio-economic well-being of the economy. 


Thematic Content 


The proposed book ‘Women, Work and Development’ is 
having two thematic parts. The first theme is on women and work, 
which contains five articles. The second theme is on women and 
Rural Development, which contains seven articles. 


The paper titled “Gendered Paid Care work in Advanced 
Capitalist Countries: Lessons from UK and Denmark” by Deepa 
E and Aparajay tried to incorporate the insights from works of 
Nancy Fraser on participation parity and dual earner model to 
extend the scope of social reproduction theory to explain the 
continued prevalence of women in paid care work sector. The 
study selected United Kingdom (UK), where the paid care work 
is largely in the hands of market, and Denmark, where paid care 
work is largely in the hands of the welfare State. Our analysis of 
different sectors in paid care work of UK and Denmark shows 
that in both of these countries the paid care work is overwhelm- 
ingly still represented by women. Overall, more than 80 percent 
of workers in paid care work sector in these countries are 
women. This obviously debunks the argument about lack of 
welfare State or market penetration being the primary reason for 
overwhelming presence of women in care work. Despite this 
fact, the literature on care work even on developed advanced 
capitalist countries continues to remain focussed primarily on 
unpaid rather than paid care work. The lack of explanation is 
also due to the fact that traditional social reproduction theory 
considered only the unpaid care work whereas in the advanced 
capitalist countries the care work has moved greatly from un- 
paid to paid work sector. 


Syamantak Chattopadhyay and Subhanil Chowdhury 
focus on the empirical examination of the female labour force 
participation in India. Their paper titled “Female Labour Force 
Participation in India: An Empirical Study” attempts to analyze 
the factors which affect Indian working-age women’s continu- 
ous withdrawal from the labour force. The first segment contains 


a discussion about U-Hypothesis i.e. the relationship between 
Female Labour Force Participation Rate (FLFPR) and educa- 
tional attainment or income. The main objective deals with two 
specific questions: probing the empirical validity of the U-hy- 
pothesis and exploring whether supply side factors could suffi- 
ciently explain the falling FLFPR in India, especially in its rural 
sectors. Through evidence review of available empirical litera- 
ture, factors like social constraints, upward mobility among lower 
castes and household burden have been identified as some of 
the major determinants. Using three rounds of NSSO data namely 
50th round (1993-94), 61st round (2004-05), 68th round (2011- 
12) of Employment and Unemployment Surveys (EUS) and the 
PLFS (2017-18) data, our analysis (across factors) have shown 
the existence of U-shaped relationship between FLFPR and 
education, however, it shifts downwards with time. The relation- 
ship between FLFPR and MPCE deciles is not U-shaped but 
negative. Women from higher income class are more likely to be 
graduates, thus increasing their probability of joining the labour 
force; it shows the dominance of the income effect over educa- 
tion. Secondly, the FLFPR declines with time irrespective of in- 
come and education. This is verified by the predicted probabili- 
ties from logistic regression, indicating the existence of demand 
side problems. The concluding segment tries to emphasize the 
need for demand side analysis, along with certain policy mea- 
sures by the Government, focused on Female Empowerment, 
which may help ameliorate women's participation in the Indian 
labour market. 


The paper titled “The Gendered division of labour. An over- 
view of Indian women’s time allocation” by Shonima Nelliat 
devotes significant attention to conceptualizing the root of 
gendered discourses , ideologies, theoretical debates, and em- 
pirical analysis of women’s time allocation to analyze the gendered 
division of labour in India. The current inferior position of women 
is established by the gendered division of labour in production 
and social reproduction . Unlike sex , gender roles are more or 
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less connected with power and hierarchy. It is not biologically 
determined functions in procreation but socially constructed and 
culturally diffused roles and positions of men and women in soci- 
ety. This paper critically analyses the gendered division of labour 
in families, the labour market, and the workplace in the Indian 
context. Since India is one of the least accomplishing countries in 
gender performances, the historical literature highlights the driv- 
ers that perpetuate the exclusion and devaluation of women in 
the country. The first part of the paper reviews the existing theo- 
ries and literature on the historical construction of gendered ide- 
ologies and discourses. The second portion analyses the exclu- 
sion and subordinate position of women in the country, and the 
third portion discusses the time allocation of women compared 
with the male counterpart using Time-use data and Periodic labour 
force survey (PLFS) and analyses the linkage between gender 
discourse and gender role in the time allocation of female in In- 
dia. 


Anjana N C & Athira V P in their paper entitled “Covid- 
19 Pandemic and Women Labour Force Participation in India; 
Problems, Prospects and Challenges” examined the impact of 
the covid-19 pandemic on the economic gender gap to under- 
stand trends in the female labour force participation in India dur- 
ing the pandemic era. The paper attempts to study the recent 
dilemma of female labour force participation based on second- 
ary data received from authentic sources. The covid-19 pan- 
demic very badly affected the well-being of humans. It is an un- 
precedented tragedy in human history which has already killed 
more than 3.7 Million people and brought the world into eco- 
nomic upheaval. The covid-19 pandemic widening the gender 
inequality in a greater extends. It is unequally impacted on women 
in different ways as compared to men while considering the eco- 
nomic opportunity. It is clearly visible that more women lose their 
jobs compared to men lesser have been able to re-join labour 
force. The pandemic disrupted the all sectors in the economy, 
results high rate of unemployment that severely affected women 
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leading to scarring effect on the labour market. Reduction in em- 
ployment has been relatively more pronounced for women than 
men globally. The pandemic shattered each and every sector in 
Indian economy especially the employment sector. Gender gap 
in labour force participation is widening in India. A pandemic 
that leads to an economic downturn that threatens to drive women 
out of the work force. India was also in poor condition in terms 
of female unemployment. In the previous two decades’ female 
labour force participation has been dramatically falling. Growing 
female unemployment, a significant weight of unpaid care work, 
domestic abuse and sexual harassment are just a few of the is- 
sues that Indian women face. This paper offered a deep insight 
in to problems, prospects and challenges that women face in the 
labour market. 


The paper titled “Women at Leisure: Some Evidence from 
India” by Aniada Ann Jacob and Amrita Roy intends to ex- 
plore the time budget of Indian women, with a particular focus 
on their leisure time and evaluation of changes that occurred in 
leisure time management during the period 1998/99 and 2019. 
Time budget analysis is becoming increasingly important in de- 
termining the well- being and quality of life. Understanding and 
analysing activities based on time spent in it give us an idea about 
their relevance in the day-to-day life of an individual. Among all 
the activities performed (paid or unpaid) by an individual, leisure 
is a domain that is often neglected. Having adequate leisure time 
is crucial in several aspects. It enhances the standard of living of 
individuals, improves their productivity, and builds creativity for 
problem-solving. It is seen that leisure has for long been divided 
into the lines of gender, creating a privileged and underprivileged 
class where women have been relegated to the disadvantaged 
status in availing of leisure opportunities. This is even worse in 
the case of Indian women where most of their domestic, care, 
recreation, and rest activities are not visible in the statistical ac- 
counts. Thus, it is an important and interesting exercise to look 
into the time allocation of women to identify the key issues re- 
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lated to their living conditions. The area of leisure remained un- 
explored until the 1980s. This domain and related activities are 
still considered unimportant as compared to the other paid and 
unpaid activities performed by women in their day-to-day lives. 
It was often misinterpreted as mere ‘Playtime’ and researchers 
always felt that there is nothing to learn about this ‘playtime’ as 
far as an economy is concerned. However, in the wake of the 
90s, many studies appeared linking leisure to the realm of eco- 
nomics. But the majority of the earlier time use studies have fo- 
cused on the division of household and market work. Fewer 
studies have looked into the time allocation of leisure. The present 
study attempts to assess the diversification of time devoted to 
leisure activities of women depending on some socio-demo- 
graphic factors like age, income, and education. In this study, 
transition in leisure time management of the women in India has 
been identified over the last two decades. It was found that the 
time distribution patterns of households have significantly trans- 
formed over the past few years. Considerable increases in the 
time devoted to leisure are observed in the case of old- aged 
and illiterate women. A paradoxical u-shaped curve is obtained 
in explaining the association between the level of income and 
leisure time in 2019. Mass media-related leisure activities are 
becoming increasingly popular across all categories of women. 


The paper entitled “Public irrigation and well-being of 
women: Some insights based on the study of two villages in North 
East Karnataka, India” by Suma Scaria addressed whether pub- 
lic irrigation mediates the well-being of women? in the context of 
two villages in northeast Karnataka. Here well-being of women 
is defined in terms of four dimensions, i.e. survival, education, 
health and self-awareness. These dimensions denote processes 
rather than outcomes relating to the well being of women. The 
micro-level findings show that public irrigation plays a significant 
‘instrumental role’; in the well being of women. The canal irri- 
gated village offers relatively better performance in various di- 
mensions of well-being compared to a non-canal irrigated vil- 
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lage. The unequal access to irrigation and incomplete land re- 
forms in the region have played a major role in generating the 
above well-being outcomes. This village study shows the need 
to focus on public expenditure on rural infrastructure projects, 
including irrigation, to mitigate gender inequities. 


The paper authored by Meera MLS titled “Empowering 
Rural Women Through Water’ examined the transforming role 
of women in their communities, as small water enterprises allow 
them to step outside their homes and seek education and skills in 
development. Women play a central role in the provision, man- 
agement and safeguard of water resources. Naturally women 
fulfil important role as managers of water resources. They are 
well experienced in fetching, managing and judicious use of wa- 
ter resources. Though their responsibilities are higher they are 
not getting enough opportunities to participate fully in the devel- 
opment process for many reasons. Thus it becomes a necessity 
to replace the situation and bring more women on the forefront 
and involve them in the decision making and consultation pro- 
cess and facilitate their full participation in water resource man- 
agement. By giving women more opportunities to work outside 
the home they can bring in extra income for their families which 
can be used to improve the lives of them and their families by 
providing them with better financial access to medical treatments, 
education, and to food other than the food produced by the family 
farm, which can provide a much more balanced diet for her fam- 
ily and improve their overall health. By ensuring more participa- 
tion of women in rural water projects can help women in bring- 
ing their communities out of poverty by providing close, clean 
water supplies to developing communities. 


Through the use of so constructed wells, women can spend 
less time collecting water and have more time to have jobs, get 
an education and take care of domestic duties. The findings of 
the study also shed light upon the different opportunities made 
available to women thereby assuming local leadership positions 
within the community water supply chain, participate in water 
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protection, acting as communicators and also bringing about 
change in safe-water delivery, managing local water disputes, etc. 


The paper “Impact of Covid-19 on Rural Labour: Distress 
Driven Female Employment” by Adwitiya Mishra examines the 
changing composition and structure of rural labour force focus- 
ing on outcomes for women workers in the labour market in the 
past years using various rounds of NSS Employment and 
Unemployment Survey and the three available rounds of the 
Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS). Since 2004-05 the Indian 
labour market had been witnessing a declining trend in the female 
workforce participation rates (WFPR) which was largely attrib- 
uted to the withdrawal of female workers in rural employment. 
Some explanations for this withdrawal included: (a) an increase 
in female enrollment in secondary education; (b) economic growth 
and rising household income which caused an “income effect” 
for female workers engaged primarily in agriculture; (c) under- 
estimation of women’s work by the NSS surveys; and (d) the 
lack of non-farm employment opportunities in rural areas. The 
latest round of the Periodic Labour Force Survey (2019-20) 
reveals an increase in rural employment, primarily driven by the 
sharp increase in rural female WFPR, from 23.8 per cent in 2018-19 
to 32.3 per cent in 2019-20. On the surface, this increase may 
suggest economic recovery, however, a closer look into the data 
reveals that the increase in rural employment has been mostly 
driven by increasing female participation in agriculture and allied 
sectors. A breakdown of the composition of the rural workforce 
on the basis of Activity Status reveals that the increase in rural 
female WFPR was most significantly observed in the category 
of Self Employed: unpaid family workers/helpers in household 
enterprises, which is reflective of rising underemployment. This 
study argues that the increase in the female workforce participation 
rate in this period has in fact been a distress driven response, 
especially by women in rural areas, to an unprecedented eco- 
nomic crisis in order to compensate for lost household income 
due to the pandemic and subsequent lockdown. 
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Muniaraj K, Sreejith J S in their paper titled “Nature and 
reason of Exploitation of the Female Work Force: A case study 
on women tea plantation workers of KDHP company in Munnar” 
tried to find out how gender as a category help the capitalists in 
furthermore severe exploitation of the labouring class in the tea- 
producing industry. The well-defined power hierarchy of tea es- 
tates functions as a tool for systematic exploitation of the tea 
plantation workers. An attempt has been made here to interre- 
late the gender role of women workers in the production pro- 
cess and at home. Men and women in the tea plantation society 
are more or less equally exploited by the company and women 
and men in the workplace are equally suffering from the working 
environment. She is exploited as labour under the company is 
more severe than her suffering that comes from the patriarchal 
social setup. So, the fight against patriarchal domination seeks 
secondary among the women tea plantation workers. Women 
workers constitute half of the total tea plantation workers. And 
also, women are the section of the labour force that are severely 
exploited by the capitalist production process. Thus, issues faced 
by women in the working environment are taken into consider- 
ation in this study. 


The paper titled “Role of Women for Promoting Organic 
Farming through Kudumbasree Missions —A Case Study of Adatt 
Grama Panchayat in Thrissur District’ by Sajeesh P V and Sabu PJ 
examined the impact of women in organic farming in adatt gram 
panchayath in Thrissur district of Kerala. The main vision of the 
kudumashree in the field of organic farming is to promote or- 
ganic farming and agricultural commodities with organic certifi- 
cation. Kudumbashree has ventured into the realm of organic 
cultivation with a mission of bringing 10,000 Ha under organic 
farming in 2018 clusters in all districts. Launched during the cur- 
rent year this mission expects an involvement of around one lakh 
Kudumbashree women farmers in 20000 Joint Liability Groups. 
JLGs are groups of women farmers comprising of 4 to 10 mem- 
bers undertaking farm livelihood activities. Self Help Groups 
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(SHGs) are the backbone of each village for promoting the socio- 
economic development of the area through mobilising small scale 
savings and increasing investment opportunities. Most of the stud- 
ies in this area seldom attempted to examine the role of women 
in organic farming in Kerala. The study used both primary and 
secondary sources of data. The study has used quantitative and 
qualitative approaches to analyse the data. The study found that 
women have a crucial role in organic farming in the panchayat in 
terms of socio-economic and monetary fronts. Based on these 
findings, the paper argues that women should give enhanced 
participation in organic farming both at the local level and state 
level organic farming. The government should initiate gender- 
specific programmes to promote organic farming at the grass- 
root level in a sustainable and equitable manner. 


Jyothilakshmi MA in the paper “Self Help Groups and 
Women Empowerment” evaluates whether Kudumbasree has 
any role in women empowerment through its poverty eradica- 
tion programme and the study found that poor women became 
empowered to a great extent after the launching of SHGs. 
Kudumbasree has a part of Self-Help Groups that have a great 
influence on poor women became they help them through 
microfinancing to face their financial problems. At the same time, 
the activities of SHGs help to raise their self-esteem and self- 
confidence. The social and economic upliftment of poor women 
came to the traced after the launching of SHGs. Their participa- 
tion in the activities of Local Governments has also increased. 
The education level and legal awareness of poor women also 
have increased with the help of Kudumbasree. Their performance 
in the public sphere improved. They are now able to come out of 
the nutshell of a male-dominated family atmosphere. The pov- 
erty alleviation schemes SHGs are a great solace for poor women. 
If poverty is eradicated, most of the problems will be solved. 


The paper by Remya PS titled “Development policies in 
rural areas: Does gender matter?” discussed the role of women 
in the development policies in rural areas taking the example of 
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Kerala. The role of women in the development process is indis- 
pensable. The need and importance of women in the develop- 
ment process are identified as unavoidable taking the lack of 
space given for women in the earlier policy formulations. They 
were changing shifts in the policy formulation accompanied by 
the approach toward women in society. The contribution of 
women to agricultural output, environmental maintenance, food 
security, and the service sector is large compared to men. This 
share of their output does not include the informal work they do 
in households, which is considered women’s first and foremost 
duty. It is relevant to identify the importance of gender-equal 
development policies in a developing country. It is necessary to 
look into the changes in the ideologies of gender in the develop- 
ment process. This paper identifies concepts like women in De- 
velopment (WID) and the shift toward a gender development 
program. Gender issues had less importance or are not discussed 
in the development process, as gender does not fall in the system’s 
development process category. As soon as the notion of gender 
is identified in the development process, policies tend to incor- 
porate women’s needs in the development process, and it makes 
them visible how women could strengthen Development. It brings 
more programs integrating women in development policies. The 
role of women in the rural areas places greater importance as 
women share a significant role in the agricultural sector and the 
informal sector. The paper discusses the outcome of those poli- 
cies and the need for such policies in rural Development in Kerala. 
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1 


Gendered Paid Care work in 
Advanced Capitalist Countries: 
Lessons from UK and Denmark 


Deepa E and Aparajay 


Introduction 


[= is a vast literature on unpaid care work (Hirway, 
2021; Deshpande and Kabeer, 2019; Folbre, 2006). 
Comparatively, the literature in the domain of paid 
care work is less (Folbre et al., 2021; Szebehely, 2020). This is 
despite the fact that there is very high percentage of women in 
paid care sector including paid domestic work (Anandhi and 
Deepa, 2021; Neetha, 2021; Chandrasekhar and Ghosh, 2012; 
Dwyer, 2013). This is generally attributed to the low penetration 
of either the market or the state in the care work sector of devel- 
oping country like India. It is suggested in the literature that if 
care work shifts from being unpaid to paid work — either in the 
hand of market or the welfare state - the gender segregation 
would tend to largely disappear with the capitalist development 
(Vock, 2019; Fedrici, 2014 cited in Mair, Druckman & Jackson 
2020) and increase female work participation rate (FWPR). 


In order to examine this, accordingly in this paper, we se- 
lected United Kingdom (UK) - where the paid care work is 
largely in the hands of market; and Denmark - where paid care 
work is largely in the hands of the welfare State. Our analysis of 
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different sectors in paid care work of UK and Denmark shows 
that in both of these countries the paid care work is overwhelm- 
ingly still represented by women. Overall, more than 80 percent 
of workers in paid care work sector in these countries are women. 
This obviously debunks the argument about lack of welfare State 
or market penetration being the primary reason for overwhelm- 
ing presence of women in care work. Despite this fact, the litera- 
ture on care work even on developed advanced capitalist coun- 
tries continues to remain focussed primarily on unpaid rather than 
paid care work. 


The lack of explanation is also due to the fact that traditional 
social reproduction theory considered only the unpaid care work 
whereas in the advanced capitalist countries the care work has 
moved greatly from unpaid to paid work sector. Accordingly, 
this paper is divided into five sections including the introduction 
and conclusion. Section 2 is the literature review. The section 3 
analyses the data on UK and Denmark. Section 4 tries to offer an 
explanation by extending the framework of social reproduction 
theory from unpaid care work domain to paid care work domain 
using the insights of Nancy Fraser. Finally, we conclude the paper. 


Paid Care Work Literature 


In the limited paid care work literature rather than exploring 
the reasons behind the preponderance of women in the paid care 
work, various explanations have been offered to explain the low 
pay of paid care workers (England, 2005). Scholars have ar- 
gued that care is essentially a public good, which benefits even 
those who are not the direct receiver of care. Hence, the ben- 
efits out of care would always be under-estimated and under- 
paid (England, 2005) when provided by private sector or mar- 
ket. This public goods view of care work favours state provi- 
sioning of care work, which is closer to the social democratic 
capitalism in countries like Denmark. However, as we have al- 
ready seen in Denmark also it is one of the lowest paid work. 
Another explanation, termed prisoner of love (Folbre, 2001 cited 
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in England, 2005), argues that since some women derive intrin- 
sic joy in taking care of others, the employers end up getting 
away by paying much lower pay for care work. But there is no 
evidence that women necessarily enjoy care work. And there 
are many other highly paid profession, which gives intrinsic joy 
to the workers for example artists. Others like Milkman et al. 
(1998) and Lightman and Kevins (2019) have argued that greater 
the inequality in a country easier it is for rich to get domestic 
workers and greater is the care wage penalty (Ferragina &amp; 
Parolin, 2020). All Nordic countries are good counter examples 
and this argument holds for most low wage and not necessarily 
restricted to care work. 


The last one can be called devaluation thesis, which argues 
that the gender gap primarily reflects in terms of work being seg- 
regated along gender lines although the difference in pay across 
gender for same work also exists (Baay, 2021; Blau and Kahn 
2017; Steinberg 2001). It is basically the (patriarchal) culture 
which devalues any work done predominantly by women, and 
so works like the care work have low pay (England, 2005; En- 
gland &amp; Folbre 1999). The cultural explanation is under- 
standable but it is not clear why advanced capitalist countries 
should continue to devalue paid care work? 


Further, most of the other literatures on care work are fo- 
cussed on either unpaid care work or connection between un- 
paid care work and paid work (Antonopoulos, 2008). The rea- 
son behind this is that much of the gender wage disparity preva- 
lent in the society has been also traditionally linked to the over- 
whelming presence of women in unpaid care work (Elson, 2017). 
Women’s lack of participation in paid work has been also found 
to be tied to them being burdened with unpaid care work at 
home (Ferrant et al., 2014). It has been generally argued that 
with the care work becoming paid, the women would be able to 
participate more in the labour market. The ILO report (2018) 
also refers to this as an “unpaid care work-paid work-paid care 
work circle”. If we look at the data for advanced capitalist coun- 
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tries where the care work has become largely paid either by 
government or private sector, we find that percentage of women 
workers among the total labour force is hovering above 46 per- 
cent for quite some years now (Gitis and Fernandez, 2017). 


In this context, the literature generally is in favour of adopt- 
ing Nordic model (which includes Denmark) of welfare based 
paid care work as opposed to market based paid care work for 
a rapid increase in women’s participation in workforce 
(Lombardozzi &amp; Pitts, 2020; Spiess, & Wrohlich, 2008; 
Datta Gupta, Smith, &amp; Verner, 2006). Apart from this, there 
is also an emphasis in the literature at calculating the women’s 
participation in unpaid care work through time use survey. The 
implicit assumption being that along with care work becoming 
paid, if men begin to share equally the remaining unpaid care 
work at home, the women’s participation in the work force would 
increase. Though there maybe gender based segregation in labour 
marker, it is believed that overtime these patriarchal gender ste- 
reotypes with regard to work will gradually wane away. How- 
ever, the point that is often missed, although mentioned in ILO 
care work report (2018) and UN Women Report (2021), is 
that the paid care work continues to remain overwhelmingly rep- 
resented by women even in advanced capitalist countries. 


ILO report on care work (2018) does mention that all over 
the world, paid care work is mostly populated by women. How- 
ever, neither it probes deeply the gender composition of paid 
care work nor it tries to find any explanation for this phenom- 
enon. Infact, lessening of the “time use gap” in unpaid care work 
between men and women in Nordic and European countries, 
highlighted by this report as well, has helped policy makers’ gloss 
over the continued gender disparity in care work as a whole. In 
this paper, we would look at this issue in greater detail and try to 
offer an explanation for the continuation of the above phenom- 
enon. We would also argue why this break from the continuation 
of this phenomenon necessarily goes against the logic of capital- 
ism — social democratic or market oriented. 
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Care Work in UK and Denmark 


Generally, the drift in both academic and popular literature 
has been that UK, particularly England, must follow the path of 
Denmark as far as care work industry is concerned. In Den- 
mark, families do not have to pay more than 25 percent of the 
cost of day care with low income families and single parents 
paying far less so that is why women with children are able to 
work in Denmark (Rock, 2012). This is inspite of the fact that 
England with 3.6 percent of GDP being spend on family benefits 
lag only behind Denmark and France (3.7 percent of GDP). 
This is because most of the spending on family benefits in Britain 
is channelized towards providing tax credits (29 percent) rather than 
on day care (26 percent) and paternity or maternity leave (10 per- 
cent). In contrast, Denmark spends 49 percent, 17 percent and 0 
percent on day care, paternity or maternity leave and tax credits 
respectively (Rock, 2012). For this reason, Witcombe (2013) hails 
Denmark as “one of the best countries for working families”. 
Sheurges US and UK particularly to take note and emulate Denmark. 


In England, recent reports have also suggested that the wages 
of care workers are extremely low. More than 3/4 th of care 
workers do not even earn real living wages (Booth, 2020). The 
real living wage in England was £9.50 per hour in 2020. The 
Long Term Care (LTC) workers are specifically paid very low 
wages in England! (Hussain, 2017). However, if we compare 
the wages of care workers with non-care workers in Denmark 
the situation is quite the same. The care workers are compara- 
tively extremely low paid even in Denmark. As can be evidently 
seen from the data for wages on Statistics Denmark, the central 
authority on Danish statistics, the women child care workers with 
an hourly pay of DKK 177 in 2019 is one of the lowest paid 
workers in Denmark. The average hourly wage in Denmark for 
women was DKK 247 in 2019. 


adult-social-care-workforce-data/Workforce-intelligence/publica- 
tions/Topics/Pay-rates.aspx 
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Moreover, if we compare the proportion of women in dif- 
ferent care work industries in UK and Denmark (Table 1, Table 
2 and Table 3), we do not find much difference. As is evident 
from the Table 1 above, the proportion of women in all indus- 
tries taken together in both UK and Denmark hovers around 47 
percent. Though there is still a small gap with men workers, it 
can be safely said that in most of the case, the “dual earner family 
model” of Nancy Fraser not only holds for neo-liberal econo- 
mies of UK but also for the welfare oriented economy of Den- 
mark. 


Table 1: Proportion of Women among All Work and Paid 
Care Work 


Categories 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 
United Kingdom 


All working persons 46.5 465 468 468 47 47 
Paid Care Work 81.8 82.3 82.1 828 81.7 81.6 


All working persons 47.4 47.3 473 474 47.6 47.7 
Paid Care Work 80 79.7 79.7 79.8 80 79.9 


Source: Office for National Statistics (ONS? ) & Statistics 
Denmark 


2 The main responsibilities of ONS are collecting, analysing and dis- 


seminating statistics about the UK’s economy, society and popula- 
tion. https://www.ons.gov.uk/aboutus/whatwedo 
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Table 2: Care Work in UK - Proportion of Women 
| Categories __[2013| 2014] 2015 [2016] 2017 

1 Nursery nurses and 

assistants 97 98.5 | 97.6 | 98.5 | 99.4 
2 Childcare and Related 

Personal Services 954 | 94.5 | 93.7 | 933 91.8 
3 Animal Care and Control 

Services 76.3) 679 | 72 | 766 | 73.1 


4 Ambulance staff 
(excluding paramedics) | 46.6 | 38.8 3 | 395 | 29.1 


[SDenat mses [> [9 


6 Leisure and Travel 
Services 48.3 | 493 | 59.1 | 57.2] 53.2 | 503 


Source: Office for Naan Statistics ( ONS) 


Table 3: Care Work in Denmark - Proportion of Women 


1 Health care, activities 
of visiting nurses and 95.4 | 95.3) 95.4 
midwives 


2 Nursing homes 92. 


Ke) 
N 
Ny 


3 Residential nursing 
care facilities 


4 Home help 
5 Day-care centres 


6 Child day-care in 
private homes 98.1 | 97.8 


7 Créches 89.1 | 90.1 
8 Kindergartens 86.5 


clot 97.8 
88.8 | 89.5 | 89.3 
86.8 | 86.7 | 87.2 


~~ 
Pl 
a 


Co 
aS 
to # 
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9 Dry-cleaning, self- 
service coin-operated 
laundries, etc. 52.6 | 52.1 | 50.8 | 52.3 | 51.7 | 52.5 


10 Funeral and related 
activities 36.2 | 36.3} 35.7 | 35.9 | 36.1 | 36.1 
11 Veterinary activities 78.1 


Source: Statistics Denmark, the central authority on 
Danish statistics https://www.dst.dk/en/OmDS 


Further, proportion of women in different streams of care 
work industry is not very different for UK and Denmark. Over- 
all, the percentage of women in the industry related to care work 
is above 80 percent. However, as evident from Table 2 indus- 
tries in UK like Leisure and Travel Services, Housekeeping and 
related services (details in Table 2a in Appendix A) etc., which 
are typically not considered “feminine” or fundamental for the 
social reproduction of labour power are poorly represented by 
women. Even in case of Denmark (Table 3), works like Funeral 
and related activities, Dry-cleaning, self-service coin-operated 
laundries etc. have much lower percentage of women workers 
compared to other care work industry, which have been consid- 
ered fundamental for the social reproduction of labour power. 
Even UN Women Report (2021) mentions that, 


Women make up over 70 per cent of paid care workers in 
the majority of the (47) countries analysed and over 80 per cent 
of paid care workers in 11 of the countries. It is also the case 
across most countries that women are far more heavily repre- 
sented in the care sector than in other parts of the labour market, 
with female representation hovering around 40 per cent or lower 
of non-care jobs in most countries. (UN Women Report, 2021) 


UN Women Report and ILO report definitions are much 
broader, which includes even sectors like health and education. 
Our definition of care work includes only those aspects of health 
and education which is directly linked to care like nursing. If we 
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adopt narrower definition of care work as only direct care re- 
lated to nurturing (Duffy, 2005), we find more than 90 percent- 
age of women in this sector. This is evident in tables below. 


One explanation for this is usually that historically the works 
related to care of child have been the domain of women (Duffy, 
2007; Pfau-Effinger, 2004) particularly for women of underprivi- 
leged background (Glenn, 1992). Underlying belief in this ex- 
planation seems to be with the advancement of capitalism, these 
historical differences would be overcome (Fedrici, 2014 cited in 
Mair, Druckman &amp; Jackson 2020). However, there are con- 
testing theories by Marxists Feminists, which argue that women 
are segregated in certain especially care works to subsidizes the 
capitalist economy (Bhattacharya, 2017; Ghosh, 2018; Fedrici, 
2019) 


Women in Low Paid Care Work: 
Cheap Reproduction of Labour Power? 


The notion of reproductive labour comes from a Marxist 
tradition and was first introduced by Friedrich Engels ([1884] 
1972) to refer to activities involved in maintaining and reproduc- 
ing the labour force. Socialist feminists in the 1970s used the 
concept of reproductive labour to underscore the role of unpaid 
domestic work in the larger economic system (Rubin 1975). The 
social reproduction theory explains that women continue to bear 
the burden of unpaid care work under capitalism because that 
helps capitalism to reproduce labour power in cheapest way 
possible. This helps to keep the wages low and helps in 
maximizing the surplus value, which when realized is profit. How- 
ever, with care work becoming increasingly paid, the logic of 
original social reproduction theory needs to be extended to un- 
derstand the low wages in paid care work (Duffy, 2005). 


The women (especially working class underprivileged caste/ 
race) still continue to bear the burden of social reproduction of 
labour force for capitalism to thrive. It is true that in social demo- 
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cratic welfare countries like Denmark compared to market ori- 
ented countries like UK, the burden on paid working women 
working is far lesser. Nevertheless, the structural problem of 
women bearing the burden of social reproduction of capitalism 
continues to hold with unpaid care work becoming paid care 
work. In fact, the burden of care work has shifted from all women 
to women belonging to certain class, race or caste or ethnicity 
(Glenn, 1992; Duffy, 2007; Deepa, 2019). Hence, the economic 
explanation needs to be tied up with cultural explanation to un- 
derstand the devaluation of paid care work even in countries like 
Denmark. 


For this we need to invoke theory of Nancy Fraser (2018, 
2016) about the persistence of misrecognition and mal-distribu- 
tion under “two-eamer family” of neoliberal capitalism to under- 
stand why under capitalism certain works like care work con- 
tinue to be misrecognized as ‘feminine’ work, which is then cul- 
turally devalued so that the mal-distribution continue with wages 
remaining low in care work sector. The low wages in turn allow 
capitalism to continue to reproduce labour power at a very low 
cost to be able to keep the wages of all workers in the economy 
low and the profit high. 


The social democratic welfare state like Denmark is defi- 
nitely a step ahead of marked oriented economies of UK in ame- 
liorating the condition of workers in general and women on par- 
ticular. However, ifa developing economy like India wants to 
avoid continuing in this path of relegating care work, whether 
paid or unpaid, to women then it needs to make a structural 
break from Capitalism’s necessity of keeping the reproduction 
of labour power cheap to keep overall wages low. In this again, 
the participation parity model of Nancy Fraser (2009) can be 
useful °. But we have an important difference with Nancy Fraser 
limiting the two earner family model to neo-liberal capitalism. As 


3 For details see Armstrong, C., & Thompson, S. (2009). Parity of par- 
ticipation and the politics of status. European Journal of political 
theory, 8(1), 109-122. 
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we have shown above the two-earner family model also holds 
for social democratic countries like Denmark, which have not 
fully embraced the logic of neo-liberal capitalism in terms of with- 
drawal of state from social sectors. Nonetheless, following Nancy 
Fraser, it can be inferred that the twin problem of mal-distribu- 
tion and misrecognition plaguing the care sector has to be bro- 
ken down culturally and economically by going beyond the 
welfarization and formalization * (Palriwala, &amp; Neetha, 
2010) of this sector through Anganwadi, Balwadi, Community 
Kitchen, Mid-Day Meal Schemes etc. Welfarization and for- 
malization can be the first step towards bringing ‘participation 
parity’ (Fraser, 2000) but the lack of ‘participation parity’ may 
actually throw this sector into mal-distribution and misrecognition, 
which characterizes even advanced capitalist social democratic 
economies like Denmark. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we can say that this paper has tried to incor- 
porate the insights from works of Nancy Fraser on participation 
parity and dual earner model to extend the scope of social re- 
production theory to explain the continued prevalence of women 
in paid care work sector. This paper argues that in order to ac- 
count for these changes that have taken place in these devel- 
oped countries, we need to extend the classical social reproduc- 
tion theory pioneered by Marxist Feminists (Bhattacharya, 2017). 
For instance, following Nancy Fraser (2016), one needs to fac- 
tor in the “dual earner family” norm that is taking centre stage in 
advanced capitalist countries, especially under the neo-liberal 
economic order. Consequently, under the dual earner family norm, 
the core social reproduction sectors like care work sectors have 
moved in great degree from unpaid to paid care work — either 
market or state welfare depended. Nonetheless, the paid care 
work sector, as the analysis in this paper shows, also continues 


4 https://jkpi.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/09/Peering-into-compli- 
cated-yet-unrecognized-roles-of-the-Anganwadi-Workers.pdf 
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to remain both culturally as well as economically undervalued. 
For this reason, paid care work sector, even in market oriented 
advanced capitalist countries like United Kingdom and social 
democratic advanced capitalist country like Denmark, governed 
by patriarchal norms continue to remain overwhelmingly popu- 
lated by women. Hence, a developing economy like India needs 
to address the problem of gender division of labour within paid 
and unpaid care work both culturally and economically if it wants 
to avoid women, in the process of development, being burdened 
with either paid or unpaid care work. This paper accordingly 
offers some policy suggestions to address this matter structurally. 
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; Table 2a: Details on Care Work in UK: Proportion of Women 
Steinberg RJ. 2001. Comparable worth in gender studies. 


In International Encyclopedia of Social & Behavioral Sciences, Categories (Quarter2:Apr-Jun) 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 
ed. NJ Smelser, PB Baltes, pp. 2393-97. Oxford, UK: Oxford Total 2 465 465 468 468 47 a7 
Univ. Press. POE ace 
CARING LEISUREAND OTHER 
Szebehely M (2020) The impact of COVID-19 on long- SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 81.8 823 82.1 828 81.7 816 
term care in Sweden. LTCcovid.org, Long-Term Care Policy Childcare and Related 
Network, CPEC-LSE. Personal Services 954 945 93.7 933 936 918 


Nursery nurses and assistants 97 985 97.6 985 994 969 


Vock, J. (2019). Demographic theories and women’s re- Cigidacisderannd inte 


productive labor. In Patriarchy and Class (pp. 81-96). Routledge. 


occupations 98.1 100 954 955 981 93.8 
Witcombe, N. (2013). Denmark is one of the best coun- Playworkers—~—~S~S*S*S*S*S«*SST:SC«éBSSCO «BOI “9H. SR 
tries for working families. US and UK take note. https:// Teaching assistants. +~+~+~«<951'+=«922 929 916 922 904 Foe 951 922 929 916 922 SOA 


www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2013/dec/03/denmark- 


universal-nursery-care-working-families Educational support assistants 91.7 91.8 885 893 846 88 


Animal Care and Control Services 71 763 679 722 766 73.1 


Veterinary nurses 100 954 906 876 100 916 
Animal care services 

occupations n.e.c. + 78.1 814 695 726 775 728 
Caring Personal Services 82.1 815 81.1 828 817 826 


Nursing auxiliaries and assistants 79.8 79.2 82.1 82 809 814 
Ambulance staff 


(excluding paramedics) 46.6 388 219 33 395 29.1 
Dental nurses 99 99.2 98.1 95.8 98.7 96.7 
Houseparents and residential 

wardens 84.7 783 69.9 72.1 82.7 86 
Care workers andhome carers 83.3 834 826 85.8 825 843 
Senior care workers 8 819 887 875 858 87.5 
Care escorts 923 852 719 602 91 82.4 


Undertakers, mortuary and 
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crematorium assistants 30.8 34.3 369 43.8 33.8 


Leisure and Travel Services 48.3 493 591 572 532 503 
Sports and leisure assistants 30.8 379 47.1 40.7 376 358 


Travel agents 753 692 814 829 714 753 : . 
Air travel assistants 623 67 718 796 732 752 Table 3a: Details on Care Workin Denmark: Proportion of Women 
Rail travel assistants S827 OB Categories (Quarter2:Apr-Jun) 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 
Leisure and travel service ——————————— 
occupations n.e.c. 4 428 403 S57 471 527 S11 
a TOT Industry, total 477 476 474 473 473 474 
Hairdressers and Related Healih AUiies OG 

; 8 8 801 802 857 874 ealth care, activities of visiting 
a a a nurses and midwives 950 952 954 953 954 95.5 
Hairdressers and barbers 85.2 86.2 87.8 893 807 842 i 
LLL. SS Other human health activities n.e.c. 79.2. 79.8 76.7 776 775 775 
eauticians and relate a 
occupations 84.5 913 921 892 927 928 Nursing homes 92.4 92.5 9217 92.6 924 923 
Housekeeping and Related Services 39.8 49 302 454 443 477 Residential nursing care facilities 884 892 904 914 910 904 


Residential institutions for 


Holeeicenanareiied persons with mental retardation 744 73.6 73.0 729 729 727 


occupations 95.8 903 936 941 953 97.1 : —____— 

Caretakers 16 201 131 118 168 142 He sider ial insHiinons 108 
>A alcoholism and drug 

Cleaning and Housekeeping addiction treatment 678 664 650 664 677 675 


Managers and Supervisors 749 702 723 75.2 752 765 Residential mentalions Tor 


Cleaning and housekeeping persons with a disability 75.6 756 768 773 710 772 
managers and supervisors 749 702 72.3 75.2 75.2 765 Residential institutions for 
children and young people 60.0 598 594 588 59.1 60.0 
NOTE: J. Includes unpaid family workers and persons on Family care 239 739 734 73.1 728 73.7 
government-supported training and employment Other residential care activitiesne.c. 61.9 61.5 626 626 625 643 
2. Syeda eke who did not state their occupation. i ee 
3. Includes those who did not state whether they worked i eee ee a ee 
full or part time. Rehabilitation institutions 58.2 59.5 604 606 602 60.1 
Child day-care in privatehomes 98.1 97.8 980 97.8 976 97.8 
4. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. Créches 89.1 90.1 894 888 895 893 
* — Sample size too small for reliable estimate. Kindergartens —(‘«é SORT «8D BOB BOT 872 


Source: ONS 
https://www.ons.gov.uk/employmentandlabourmarket/ 
peopleinwork/employmentandemployeetypes/datasets/ 
employmentbyoccupationemp04 


Outside school-hours care 
and youth centres 66.8 66.7 664 66.1 645 642 
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Age-integrated institutions 83.4 
Recreation and youth clubs 49.4 


Societies, charitable trusts and funds 
for the prevention of diseases and 
for social and welfare purposes 65.7 


Refugee and asylum centres 572 


Other social work activities 


without accommodation 70.6 
Dry-cleaning, self-service 

coin-operated laundries, etc. 52.6 
Hairdresssing 86.7 


Beauty treatment and skin care 94.3 
Funeral and related activities 36.2 
Physical well-being activities 71.6 
Other service activities n.e.c. 554 


Activities of households as 
employers of domestic personnel 88.6 
Undifferentiated goods-producing 
activities of private households 

for own use 

Undifferentiated service- 

producing activities of private 
households for own use 50.0 
Activities of extraterritorial 
organizations and bodies 53.6 


Activity not stated 375 


84.1 
49.4 


66.0 


57.0 


715 


52.1 
86.4 
94.9 
36.3 
734 
58.5 
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65.7 
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744 
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52.5 
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Source: Statistics Denmark, the central authority on Danish statistics 


https://www.dst.dk/en/OmDS 
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Female Labour Force Participation 
in India: An Empirical Study° 


Syamantak Chattopadhyay and 
Subhanil Chowdhury 


Introduction 


lhe Female Labour Force Participation Rate (FLFPR) 

| has been declining in the Indian economy since 1993- 

94 and particularly since 2004-05. A large number 

of scholars have tried to analyse this phenomenon of falling 
FLFPR where majority of the studies have emphasized that the 
female LFPR increases with higher educational attainments 
(Chatterjee, Desai and Vanneman, 2018) and have tried to es- 
tablish a U-shaped or J- shaped relationship between women's 
LFPR and their education levels (Olsen and Mehta, 2006; 
Abraham, 2013; Klasen and Pieters, 2015). In the vast litera- 
ture that has evolved around this question, educational attain- 
ment, household income level and social constraints have been 
broadly pointed out as the major factors which are responsible 
for the drastic decline in the female labour force share in rural as 
well as urban India (Himanshu, 2011; Rangarajan et.al 2011; 
Kannan and Raveendran, 2012). But it was argued correctly by 
some researchers that education, although it explains partially 
the fall in FLFPR but it is not the only reason behind it. The 


5 A different version of the paper is published in Indian Journal of 
Labour Economics’ (April 2022). 
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increase in the number of female students did not correspond 
with the number of withdrawn female workers, this leads to the 
possibility of either social constraints or inadequate number of 
job availability in the rural areas; although the latter is basically a 
demand side problem but it serves as an important driving force 
behind falling FLFPR (Rangarajan et al., 2011; Chowdhury, 
2011; Kannan and Raveendran, 2012). 


Some of the studies have emphasized the negative effect of 
household income on FLFPR. The argument is that as women 
hailing from economically well-off families have greater chance 
of acquiring higher education; it makes them eligible for acquir- 
ing better employment. As per theory, two simultaneous effects 
appear at this stage: the substitution effect and the income effect. 
The former effect emanates as the women workers with univer- 
sity degree seek higher wage from their job, which enables them 
to substitute leisure or domestic duties by work. On the other 
hand, educated women from financially stable families have the 
freedom to make the labour-leisure choice based on income 
between job and leisure (or unpaid domestic duties). In most of 
the cases this income effect leads to the withdrawal of women 
from the labour force (Chatterjee et al., 2018). However, ac- 
cording to the famous study of U-hypothesis by Goldin (1994), 
this substitution and income effect depends on the stage of eco- 
nomic development; in the initial stages i.e. in subsistence economy 
women generally participate as unpaid family labour in 
agriculturealongside performingthe domestic duties.Over time as 
the economic status of the family gets improved, with mechani- 
zation in agriculture and structural transformation, the opportu- 
nity cost of women labour decreases while the importance for 
serving household duties are raised. Women, in order to get rid 
of their double burden withdraw from the job. According to sev- 
eral researchers (Boserup, 2008; Srivastava and Srivastava, 
2010; Abraham, 2013; Lahoti and Swaminathan, 2013; Naidu, 
2016) in rural India the presence of working women is often 
considered as a symbol of low social status, as it reflects the 
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economic hardship of the family. For paid female labour, a faster 
rise in husband"s or household"s income imparts a negative in- 
come effect that nullifies the positive substitution effect of paid 
work for rural women (Boserup, 2008; Abraham, 2013; Klasen 
and Pieters, 2015; Chatterjee et.al 2018) 


In this paper we have tried to empirically analyze the U- 
hypothesis.As mentioned by Chatterjee et al., (2018), most of 
the studies mention about U-hypothesis but there are hardly any 
empirical evidences till date. We have used three rounds of NSSO 
data namely 50th round (1993-94), 61st round (2004-05), 68th 
round (2011-12) of Employment and Unemployment Surveys 
(EUS) and the Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS)(2017- 
18) data for our analysis. FLFPR trends have been shown across 
income class as well as educational attainment of Indian working 
age women for both rural and urban sectors along with its trends 
across caste (social group),marital status, occupation (house- 
hold type), and religion. In order to go beyond mere descriptive 
statistics we have employed the technique of logistic regression 
to compute predicted probabilities for women participating in 
the labour market, while controlling for socio-economic and other 
variables. We try to understand the shape of the relationship 
between FLFPR and education and income (proxied by Monthly 
Per Capita Expenditure (MPCE)) and how this shape has canged 
with time. 


Review of Literature: 


India has been experiencing ,,job-less growth" since the 
1990s. Female Labour Force Participation Rate (FLFPR) de- 
clined consistently since 1993-94, the only exception being the 
year 2004-05 which recorded higher participation rates 
(Abraham, 2009; Chowdhury, 2011). On the face of relatively 
high economic growth, the FLFPR(for age group:15 years and 
above) in the Indian subcontinent declined severely during the 
phase 2004-05 to 2009-10, it continued its downward trend 
over the years, and stood at 23.3 per cent in 2017- 18 dropping 
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from its 42.7 per cent in 2004-05. (PLFS(2017-18) Report). 
India has experienced fertility decline, reduction in gender-based 
inequality, improved education access for women and increased 
returns from education. Even after such achievements, a decline 
in FLFPR is peculiar and perplexing (Klasen and Pieters, 2015); 
India's rural FLFPR has declined severely over the years, while 
urban sector has recorded a long lasting stagnation; this needs 
an explanation. 


The U-hypothesis suggests women with higher education 
have greater chances of getting employed and higher household 
incomes often prevent women from joining the labour force. At 
the initial level, educational attainment leads to the decline of LFPR 
but over time those women with high education reenters the labour 
market. Thus forming a U- shape, where the low and high levels 
of education have high FLFPR with a flat middle section for the 
moderately educated females (Figure 1). 


Broadly the existing literature concerning falling FLFPR in 
India can be classified mainly under two categories: Supply Side 
Factors and Demand Side Factors. The former consists of Labour 
Supply, Women"s Education, Household Income, Marital Sta- 
tus, Fertility Rates, and Social Constraints; while the latter com- 
prise of Labour Demand, Market Wages, Labour Market Flex- 
ibility, Formal Market Jobs, State Infrastructure, Structural 
Change etc. In the existing literature Women"s Education, House- 
hold Income and Social Constraints were cited as the most im- 
portant determinants for low FLFPR. We are presenting here 
those important findings in a categorized manner for each of the 
mentioned factors. 
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Figure 1: Diagrammatic Representation of the 
U-Hypothesis 


U Hypothesis 


Education Effect: 


One of the major reasons behind massive decline of rural 
women in India is educational attainment. Rangarajan et al., 
(2011) pointed out that rural women"s share of enrollment has 
increased which has caused the decline in FLFPR. They esti- 
mate that between 2004-05 and 2009-10 about 137 million 
women registered for education out of the total 313 million can- 
didates. During this time 21 million women workers withdrew 
themselves from the labour market, thus strengthening the ground 
for education effect. In general, the U-shape idea suggests; women 
with little or no education are generally poor and cannot afford 
remaining workless, while women with university degrees are 
generally from well-off backgrounds and high wages in the white- 
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collar jobs motivate them to choose between labour and leisure 
(Klasen and Pieters, 2015), so with the rise in education women 
gradually drop-out from the labour force (Neff, Sen and Kling, 
2012; Merhotra and Sinha, 2017; Desai, 2018). Many studies 
(Himanshu, 2011; Chowdhury, 2011; Rangarajan et al., 2011; 
Neff, Sen and Kling, 2012; Kannan and Raveendran, 2012; 
Afridi, Dinkelman and Mahajan, 2018) have stated education 
effect as the partial explanation behind the drastic decline in fe- 
male LFPR. 


But this may not be such straightforward. Education effect 
further constitutes a dual effect, when educated women substi- 
tute unpaid work by paid employment it reflects the substitution 
effect, on the other hand when educated women marry men with 
higher education, the new household often discourage women's 
labour force participation due to higher household income 
(Eswaran et al., 2013; Klasen and Pieters, 2015; Chatterjee 
et.al 2018; Desai, 2018). 


In the context of the U-hypothesis, some studies either have 
documented this relationship, or just concluded about positive 
or negative relationship between education and female employ- 
ment. For example: Olsen and Mehta (2006) analyzed NSSO 
data 1999-2000 using logistic regression models and came up 
with the justification of U-curve formation between the two, but 
Das and Desai (2003) came up with the negative relationship 
findings. As Chatterjee et.al (2018) has pointed out most of the 
studies mention but doesn"t empirically establish U-hypothesis 
and which one among income effect and substitution effect plays 
a prominent role in determining FLFPR is yet to be analyzed 
empirically. We have tried to approach these two issues as one 
of our objectives. 


Income Effect: 


In the rural areas, absence of working women in the family 
is considered as an indicator of high status or repute for the fam- 
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ily in the society. Similarly the presence of working women in the 
household might be seen as a sign of economic hardship by the 
society due to prevailing cultural and social norms(Attanasio, Low 
and Sanchez-Marcos,2005; Lahoti and Swaminathan,2013). This 
discourages preference for women joining the labour force. In 
periods of economic crisis however, compels the rural women 
to join the workforce to supplement family income as happened 
between 1999-2000 and 2004-05 when India was facing a 
growth as well as income crisis (Abraham, 2009; Chowdhury, 
2011; Himanshu, 2011; Bhalotra and Umana-Aponte, 2012).This 
increase of women joining the labour force was actually not a 
mark of progress but of distress as FLFPR increased also for 
women aged above 60 years (Abraham,2013; Merhotra,2014; 
Merhotra and Sinha,2017). 


With increase in household income however, women move 
out of the labour market(Boserup,2008; Abraham,2013).This 
withdrawal may be either voluntary or involuntary from the 
women's side, depending upon their domestic burden(Olsen and 
Mehta,2006). The upsurge in the availability of work for men or 
a wage rise provides further emphasis to this process (Naidu, 
2016). At this point even the social factors put constraints on 
women joining the labour force leading to a fall in FLFPR. As 
this happens, females get engaged in household duties and ,,sta- 
tus production"; as they have no alternative option other than 
continuing as unpaid labour in family business (Rangarajan et al., 
2011; Bhalotra and Umana Aponte, 2012; Abraham, 2013; 
Lahoti and Swaminathan, 2013) 


According to Olsen and Mehta (2006) due to this income 
effect “housewifesation” process occurs in the rural sectors. An 
interaction between social, economic factor plays the key role 
here. Women who are from poor economic background gener- 
ally have to suffer excessive burden of serving domestic duties 
alongside paid employment. So when their household income 
increases they often willingly withdraw from economic activity to 
get rid of the stress. Women having university degrees (standing 
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as a proxy for well-off economic background) can easily join the 
labour force as they can afford to hire a domestic help. There- 
fore it is evident that an increase in income (better employment 
opportunity) for those who are at the lower end of income distri- 
bution, helps to raise FLFPR, while an increase in household 
income may act otherwise provided the reduction of social stig- 
mas, for those who are at the higher end (Attanasio et al., 2005; 
Lahoti and Swaminathan, 2013). There are scopes to analyze 
further about the extent of income effect in the rural as well as 
urban sectors based on the recent data on employment. Thus, 
whether the economic class from which a woman worker hails 
actually affects her LFPR or not, emerges as one of our primary 
objectives. 


Other Factors: 


Apart from education and income, there are other factors 
which have been cited in the literature as explanation for falling 
FLFPR. Some studies (Mazumdar and Neetha, 2011; Thomas, 
2012; Desai, 2018) have mentioned that NSSO, often fails to 
capture the broad range of female activities. Women's house- 
hold activities, childcare responsibilities, motherhood related is- 
sues, cooking and other unpaid domestic activities are not re- 
garded as work under NSSO framework. Even educated women 
are found to be more engaged in serving family as a caregiver, or 
serving household tasks; as primary level education upgrades 
rural women"s basic skill, they become more effective in home 
than in employed works (Lam and Duryea, 1999; Afridi et al., 
2018). Merhotra and Sinha (2017) point out that when older 
girls ofa rural family attains higher education, the child- care 
duty of younger siblings automatically gets transferred to the adult 
women , forcing them to give up their economic activity and de- 
vote full time in household and child-care. According to other 
studies (Olsen and Mehta, 2006; Merhotra and Sinha, 2017; 
Das and Zumbyte, 2017) the nuclearization of families are espe- 
cially making this burden severe. Urban women also have to 
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settle either in white collar jobs or in household responsibilities. 
It is often difficult to test these explanations based on empirical 
data (Chatterjee et al., 2018). However, analyzing rounds of 
NSSO, PLFS and considering this spectrum of works, we may 
try to explicate the actual status of those ,, missing labour force" 
(Bhalla and Kaur, 2011; Rangarajan et al., 2011) in rural as well 
as urban working age group. 


Low or moderate educational attainments often raise aspi- 
rations for decent jobs among women, but there are lesser jobs 
for those females depending upon their skill, this result in with- 
drawal of educated rural women; as neither could they find job, 
nor did they want to perform in menial low skill works. (Neff, 
Sen and Kling, 2012; Desai, 2018) Even the social stigmas as- 
sociated with married women"s works are found to be promi- 
nent in those areas where the job prospects are poor. 


In India cultural and societal influences express themselves 
through three factors, Caste, Religion and State-zone (or region 
characteristics). In most of the cases the interplay of these fac- 
tors confines women in household duties and prevents her par- 
ticipation to outside economic activities. In India, depending upon 
its zone wise varying demographic features either of culture and 
religion or both are playing the determining role about its female 
work force (Das and Desai, 2003; Chaudhary and Verick, 2014). 


Lower caste women mostly hailing from poor economic 
background have no alternatives but to join the labour force for 
their sustenance and that has gained social acceptance but mo- 
bility of higher caste women are often restricted; upper castes in 
India encourage women’s involvement in household status pro- 
duction, thus reflecting the idea of leading a ““Brahminical way of 
life” (Chatterjee et al..2018) which is regarded as “Sanskritization” 
(Srinivas, 1995; Chaudhary and Verick,2014). An increase in 
status production have affected the urban FLFPR as well (Klasen 
and Pieters,2015; Das and Zumbyte,2017). An empirical analy- 
sis of recent data across social groups (Scheduled Caste (SC), 
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Scheduled Tribe (ST) and Other Backward Classes (OBC)) is 
expected to shed light on the caste-wise FLFPR. The same analy- 
sis is also needed for Religions and State-zones of India, espe- 
cially its rural areas. 


Declining FLFPR: Descriptive Statistics 


In this section we use the various rounds of NSSO data, as 
mentioned above to ascertain the trends of FLFPR in India. On 
the basis of the discussion of the relevant literature discussed 
above we have selected the following variables for our analysis: 
Monthly Per Capita Expenditure (MPCE) deciles, Educational 
level, Household Type, Religion, Social Group, Marital Status, 
State-zone and Time. First, we present descriptive statistics show- 
ing the relationship of these variables with FLFPR. Subsequently, 
we present a more rigorous analysis of the relationship based on 
regression analysis. 


Trends of FLFPR in Rural India: 


Figure 2 shows the relationship between rural FLFPR and 
household Monthly Per Capita Consumption Expenditure 
(MPCE). The figure shows that rural FLFPR has declined across 
the MPCE deciles between 1993-94 and 2017-18, the only 
exception being the year 2004-05, which recorded higher shares 
of FLFPR for the lower deciles. 
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Figure 2: Rural FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across 
MPCE Deciles 
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Source: Authors" Calculations based on NSSO and PLFS data. 


As the economic status of the family improves, the working 
women tend to withdraw from the labour force, leading to a 
decline in the rural FLFPR. More this happens more the females 
get engaged with the status production; either serving for family 
business or doing household duties depending upon the eco- 
nomic cultural and social factors (Rangarajan et al., 2011; Lahoti 
and Swaminathan, 2013).So what we expect is a gradual de- 
cline of the female LFPR across low to high-MPCE deciles. 
Figure 2 shows that for each year the rural FLFPR has declined 
with increasing decile classes. For the 50 th round NSS data the 
rural FLFPR maintained parity across the MPCE deciles, but its 
trajectory for the 61 st round was different; the lowest deciles 
recorded high FLFPR compared to 1993-94 but from third decile 
onwards there was a fall. From our findings, between 1993-94 
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and 2004-05, FLFPR rose from 33.41 per cent to 42.61 per 
cent and 33.4 per cent to 35.19 per cent for the first and second 
deciles respectively, it remained more or less same (33 per cent) 
for the third, but from fourth to the remaining deciles there was a 
decline. Therefore, in 2004-05 the increase in FLFPR was lim- 
ited to the lower deciles and not equally observed across the 
income (MPCE) classes. This finding of ours adds on to the 
findings of Abraham (2009) regarding the rise or spurt in em- 
ployment growth between 1999-2000 and 2004-05, which was 
attributed to distress driven employment due to the then agricul- 
tural sector crisis. The agricultural crisis perhaps forced the non- 
working population (women, elderly, student and children) to 
join the labour force for securing sustainable income for house- 
hold. Their participation in the labour force led to the increase in 
FLFPR, but as per our estimates such rise was observed only 
on the two lower MPCE deciles. Therefore the rise in rural 
FLFPR was not all pervasive across income classes. 


The most interesting aspect of figure 2 however is that there 
has been a fall in the FLFPR for each year for all MPCE classes, 
apart from the first two deciles of 2004-05 as mentioned above. 
Therefore, even if women have remained at a particular MPCE 
decile class, the FLFPR has fallen over the years. This points to 
the fact that MPCE cannot be the only cause for a fall in the 
FLFPR. 


Figure 3 shows that with increase in education level, the 
FLFPR initially falls and then remains stable and finally increases 
with higher level of education. However, across the years, the 
FLFPR falls for every level of education apart from 2017-18 for 
higher education level. 
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Figure 3: Rural FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across Educa- 
tional Level of Women 
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Source: Authors" Calculations based on NSSO and PLFS data. 


Acrossall educational levels the rural FLFPRhas steadily declined, 
the only exception being that of postgraduate degree holders 1.e. 
women having university degree have shown a rise in their LFPR 
( per cent) from 42.2 per cent to 49.2 per cent during the time frame. 


Olsen and Mehta (2006) using logistic regression models they 
came up with a U-curve relationship between female employ- 
ment and their educational attainment. It signifies that both of the 
extreme points have reflected a similar pattern Le. illiterate female or 
women with lesser education along with highly educated women 
having university degrees are more likely to join the labourforce 
compared to moderately educated women. Our findings also 
trace almost the same path, showing a higher rural FLFPR for 
illiterate women and graduates while lower for other levels of 
education for each year. However, across the years, FLFPR has 
fallen for all educational category other than the graduates. 


Kannan and Raveeendran'"'s (2012) bivariate analysis didn't 
support the income hypothesis. According to their estimates, 
majority of the labour force reduction happened from poorer 
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households of the rural areas. This seems to hold true from our basic 
statistics findings as well (Figure 3). However Lahoti and 
Swaminathan (2013) objected to Kannan and Raveendran’s (2012) 
finding from technical perspective, stating that the latter study 
didn’t take into consideration other factors while measuring female 
employment scenario. We have verified this inference from our 
findings by using Regression Analysis in the last section of this paper. 


Marital Status is another important criterion that affects 
the female LFPR. The NSSO framework it categorizes the marital 
status by providing four sub-divisions for it, namely: Never Mar- 
ried, Currently Married, Widowed and Divorced/Separated, the 
names are self-explanatory. The striking phenomena that we 
observe here is that across the entire marital category the rural 
FLFPR has declined between 1993-94 and 2017- 18, witha slight 
increase in the mid-phase during 2004-05(Figure4). The “never 
married” category has accounted for the lowest FLFPR over 
the years, it is quite expected because most of the women in this 
group are attending educational institutes or domestic duties. 


Figure 4: Rural FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across 
Marital Status 
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Source: Authors" Calculations based on NSSO and PLFS data 
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Although, the rural FLFPR has declined across each mari- 
tal status, but Divorced/Separated category has recorded the 
highest FLFPR shares for each round. This is an interesting phe- 
nomenon. It might be because; divorced or separated women 
are subject to less social stigma or household burden regarding 
their participation to the labour force. On the other hand, the 
argument about ,,earning for sustenance" may also be regarded 
here; i.e. once separated from husband, women have to earn on 
their own. Here too, it is seen that for subsequent NSSO years, 
the FLFPR has fallen for each marital category. 


Religion is taken as our next category. According to NSSO 
data, there are distinct codes for religions namely: Hinduism, Is- 
lam, Christianity, Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism and Zoroastrian- 
ism. Depending upon the majority count we have altered this 
broad spectrum into four classes namely Hinduism, Islam, Chris- 
tianity and Others. The last category includes people from Sikhism 
to Zoroastrianism; which are comparatively less in number in the 
sample. What we have attempted here is to analyze how the 
rural FLFPR ( per cent) has changed across the religions over 
time. Our findings have been shown in Figures:5 


Figure 5: Rural FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across Religions 
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Majority of the population in rural sector are constituted by 
Hindus, the next large share has been occupied by Muslims; but 
the striking fact is that, a large number of Hindu and Muslim women 
are notin the labour force. Not only the shares of non-labour women 
are higher for the rural sector but the female labour force has 
also declined over time for each of the religious class. As many of 
the research papers have stated earlier, our findings also confirm 
the decline of rural FLFPR for all the religious classes over the years. 


We have chosen Social Groups, as our last category for 
the classification of FLFPR. According to NSSO survey mod- 
ule, there are four classifications under “social group” which are: 
Scheduled Tribe (ST), Scheduled Caste (SC), Other Backward 
Class (OBC) and Others, this is valid for 61* , 68" round of NSSO 
as wellas for the PLFS Survey (2017-18), but for the 50"NSSO 
Round (1993-94) there were no separate provisions for “OBC” 
category; together with “General” they were represented as 
“Others”. We have coded the other rounds accordingly. 


Figure 6: Rural FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across Social Groups 
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Figure 6 shows that the rural FLFPR has sharply declined 
for each of the social group across the years. An intertwined 
effect of social stigma, supply side and demand side factors are 
preventing women to join the labour force irrespective of caste, 
thus leading them to remain involved in household chores or as 
unpaid worker infamily. 


3.1 Trends in FLFPR for Urban Areas 


Following the schematic structure of the discussion for ru- 
ral-FLFPR we analyze here the impacts of the same set of de- 
terminants on the urban FLFPR. Figure 7 shows the relationship 
between Household MPCE (Deciles) and FLFPR in urban 
areas. Urban FLFPR trend is different from that of rural FLFPR. 
First, apart from the lower decile classes in 2004-05 all decile 
classes witnessed a fall in FLFPR across years in the rural areas. 
However, in urban areas, while the FLFPR in 2004-05 was much 
higher than 1993- 94 upto the sixth decile class, the FLFPR for 
2011-12 was lower than 2004-05 but higher than 1993-94 for 
the lower decile classes. But for higher decile classes, the FLFPR 
was lower than 1993-94. For the year 2017-18, the FLFPR is 
lower for all decile levels upto the fourth decile following which it 
is higher than all other years. This shows that FLFPR for higher 
deciles is higher in 2017-18 as compared with other years. 
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Figure7: Urban FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across MPCE deciles 
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Figure 8: Urban FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across 
Educational Level 
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The trend in urban FLFPR (in per cent) across MPCE deciles 
shows that the topmost deciles have recorded higher participa- 
tion rates in the recent times and the U-formation seems to hold, 
though loosely. However, there is a decline in FLFPR for all 
educational categories across time, except in 2017-18 for higher 
educated group. For women with post-graduate degrees, the 
LFPR is increasing with time.From our findings, the illiterate 
women's LFPR has declined from 20.10 per cent to 15 per cent 
for the urban areas between 2004-05 and 2017- 18. For Gradu- 
ate holders the FLFPR share rose from 26.57 per cent to 30.22 
per cent and that for Post-Graduate degree holders ranged be- 
tween 36.34 per cent and 44.36 per cent in the said time span. 
The participation rates for diploma holders increased compared 
to their 2011-12 level but it was pretty lower than its share in 
2004-05 (Shown in Figure 8). Thus we can infer that a higher 
academic qualification has a positive correlation with urban 
women’s LFPR. 


The relationship between marital status and urban FLFPR 
shows a different trend. Those who are in the never married 
category have slightly increased their LFPR ( per cent) in 2017- 
18 compared to the previous rounds, while the married women 
reflects a decline in 2017-18 compared to its 1993-94 level, but 
with a little rise than its state in 2011-12 ( Figure 9). 
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Figure 9: Urban FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across 
Marital Status 
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From Figure 8, it can be seen that over the years the labour 
force participation rate has increased for divorced and sepa- 
rated urban women from 55.16 per cent in 1993-94 to 66.38 
per cent in 2017-18, however in 2011-12 this rate declined to 
52.01 per cent. Some of the researchers have approached one 
of the major reasons that have been responsible for the lower 
FLFPR ( per cent) among currently married and divorced cat- 
egories. According to them: motherhood places a penalty on al- 
most all female workers, unless formal or informal institutions 
step in to share care responsibilities with women or female wages 
are high enough tocompensate for the monetary and non-mon- 
etary costs of childcare" (Das and Zumbyte, 2017). The LFPR 
decline among married urban women, as it is obtained from our 
findings; seems to validate the cause-effect analysis by the men- 
tioned researchers.In India, the number of children per woman 
has reduced but at the same time it has raised the quality of child- 
bearing as well as higher investments in children for adjusting 
with social mobility and in response to their academic institu- 
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tions. This is especially true for the urban areas, mothers spend 
major time tutoring and mentoring their children (Das and 
Zombyte, 2017). The gradual decline of FLFPR in currently 
married women in urban areas is a reflection of this trend. 


With respect to religion, the trend in urban FLFPR shows a 
slight increase in the urban FLFPR (per cent) share for urban 
Hindu women in 2017-18 compared to 1993-94 and 2011-12. 
For Islam and Christianity the urban FLFPR ( per cent) has also 
declined, while the others category recorded an increase of 6 
percentage points between 1993-94 and 2017-18 (Figure 10). 


Figure 10: Urban FLFPR ( per cent) (UPSS) across 
Religions 
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With respect to various social groups, the trend in urban 
FLFPR is similar to that of rural areas. FLFPR for Scheduled 
Tribe has declined from 23.40 per cent in 1993-94 to 18.41 
percent in 2017-18. While the ,,others" category experienced 
fluctuations over the years, recording 14.18 per cent in 2017- 
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18. The OBC category’s FLFPR decreased from 18.52 per 
cent to 16.10 per cent between 2004 and 2018. (Figure 11). 


Figure 11: Urban FLFPR (per cent) (UPSS) across 
Social Groups 
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4. Regression Results & Interpretations: 


After discussing the relationship between FLFPR and vari- 
ous socio-economic variables in terms of descriptive trends, in 
this discussion, we will use regression analysis to take into ac- 
count the effect of various variables on FLFPR for rural and 
urban India. 


4.1. The Choice of Regression Model and 
Methodology: 


We have taken the dependent variable as to whether the 
female is in the labour force (yi=1) or not in the labour force 
(yi=0). Since the nature of the dependent variable is binary, so 
either the Logit or Probit model can be used here. We have 
chosen Logit i.e. Logistic Regression Model. This will help us to 
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predict the probability of women’s employment, and how it is 
affected by the change in various explanatory or independent 
variables considered here. 


The independent variables are chosen on the basis of the 
literature survey and our discussion in the previous section. We 
have mainly used Bordia Das and Zumbyte (2017), Mon (2000), 
Klasen and Pieters (2015) for constructing the structure of our 
regression analysis. The logistic regression model here has the 
following specification: 


Logit {Pr(yi=1, 0x i)} =BO+B1x HitB2x2i+?i 


where yi=1 signifies the woman is in the labour force and y 
i=0 denotes not in the labour force, while the explanatory vari- 
ables, x 1i represents the household MPCE deciles; indicating 
the household income status (a proxy for the economic class), 
and x 2i represents the other variables for individual and house- 
hold that we control for. It incorporates all the factors, namely: 
women’s educational attainment, household type, religion, social 
group, state-code-zone, and marital status. We have separately 
analyzed for urban and rural areas, creating new sets of vari- 
ables (both dependent and independent) for each round of data. 


MPCE deciles along with all the other explanatory variables, 
considered here have dummies i.e. there is an assigned base for 
each variable, and the base choice has been altered accordingly 
for the remaining variables on the basis of their sector (either 
rural or urban). We will discuss those details here: The highest 
level of education (here ,,graduate and above") has been chosen 
as a base, so the previous levels are expected to show the 
changes, either increase or decrease in the chances for a woman 
getting employed. This choice of the base holds true for both 
rural and urban areas. 2 Prior to regression, we have rearranged 
the education level framework by creating the highest category 
as Graduate and above, which incorporates Graduation, Post 
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Graduation and other higher degrees together. However for the 
year 1993-94 Diploma and other higher degrees serve as a proxy 
for the highest education level because of the alternative coding 
pattern. 


For rural areas, agricultural labour has been chosen as the 
base value for classifying the probability of change in the female 
labour force occurring across other household types. The rea- 
son behind this choice is that most of the employed women in the 
rural sectors come under this category, so a deviation from that 
base would reflect how the change in job would affect the prob- 
ability of women remaining employed. Alternatively, for the ur- 
ban area, we have chosen regular wage/salary earners as the 
base category for household type; based on the same logic used 
for the rural sector. For social group and religion, we have kept 
the others (consisting of OBC and others) and Hinduism cat- 
egory as base for both rural and urban sectors. Similarly, irre- 
spective of the sectors, we have kept never-married category as 
the base for marital status. “State-code-zone” represents the state- 
region dummies for measuring the region-specific changes that 
are affecting the chances of female employment. The variable 
has six subdivisions; namely North zone, West zone, South zone, 
East zone, Central zone, and North-east zone (MapsofIndia, 
2020; Districts of India, 2020), here “Central zone” serves as 
the base category. Jammu and Kashmir has not been considered 
in our analysis, due to data-related problems there. Apart from 
that, certain alterations have been made for observing the impact 
of certain region-specific features, for example, considering Bihar 
and Jharkhand in the Central instead of the East zone helps us to 
conglomerate the major Hindi-speaking states in a single group. 
The list of the consistent states per zone has been arranged in the 
following manner: 


North zone: Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Chandigarh, and Delhi 
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West zone: Goa, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, Daman and Diu. 


South zone: Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Telengana, Pondicherry, Lakshadweep. 


East zone: Andaman Nicobar, Orissa, West Bengal. 


Central zone: Chhattisgarh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jharkhand, Uttar Pradesh, Uttarakhand. 


North-east zone: Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim, Tripura. 


For MPCE deciles, which is a key variable for our analysis, 
the top-most group i.e. the 10"class has been considered as the 
reference category. The variations in the previous categories from 
it, would reflect the changes occurring in the FLFP ( per cent) 
depending upon the MPCE class (a proxy for household income) 
of the female labour. 


The last sub section of this regression analysis segment deals 
with the pooled regression i.e. time series of the cross section 
data or in other words considering Time/Data Round as another 
explanatory variable for obtaining ,not only a complete picture 
for analysis but also for verifying the cross section estimates. 
Time/Round variable has NSSO-50th round (1993-94) as its 
reference period, on the basis of that it will measure how the 
probabilities of FLFP have been altered round-wise. 


4.2 Logit Regression Results and Interpretation: 


The Logistic regression was conducted according to the 
above-mentioned model. However, we report here the predicted 
probability of a woman joining the labour force which was cal- 
culated from the logistic regression model using the margins com- 
mand in Stata. The predicted probabilities are obtained for the 
predictors at their mean value. 
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In this section, we will present the graphical representations 
of the predicted probabilities of each of the explanatory variable"s 
effect on a women's participation in the labour market for both 
rural and urban sectors respectively. 


Predicted Probability of Joining the Labour 
Force in Rural Areas 


As we know, most studies do not empirically validate the 
U-shape relationship between women"s education and FLFPR 
(Chatterjee et al., 2018), we have tried to analyze it from the 
predicted probability perspective as well. Figure 12 showsthe 
predicted probabilities of rural females participating in the labour 
market for different education levels. The graph shows a U-shape 
for each round of data. Thus, the U-hypothesis holds in the cross 
section. But one can easily observe that the U-curve is moving 
downwards for successive years. Except for 2004-05, for all 
the other rounds the U-curve has shifted down for rural 
sector. Thus while moving across various education levels, the 
probability of joining the labour force for a woman falls initially 
and then increases, moving across time, the probability of joining 
the labour force falls for each level of education, controlling for 
other factors. This shows that simply by increasing the education 
level of women, the FLFPR will not increase. Rather, it seems 
that over the years women are being pushed out of the labour 
market because of lack of jobs, no matter the education level. 
For graduate and above however, the probability of joining the 
labour market is higher in 2017-18 as compared with 2011-12. 
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Figure 12: Predicted Probability of Rural FLFP across 
education level 
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Next we look into the relationship between predicted prob- 
ability of joining the labour and household MPCE deciles (Fig- 
ure 13). The year wise trend verifies the income effect, i.e. with 
the rise of household income the women workers tend to with- 
draw themselves from the labour force. For rural areas how- 
ever, the curve has steadily declined over the years, indicating 
withdrawal of working age women for all the MPCE deciles, 
2004-05 being the only exception, where twolower deciles re- 
flected higher FLFPR. This regression result validates our basic 
statistical finding, which also stated the same trend, which might 
have emerged out of agricultural crisis in the early 2000s. 


Depending on the regression results one striking phenom- 
enon can be observed: the education effect traces out a U-shape 
for rural female labour force participation, but it does not form 
the same when plotted along the MPCE Deciles. Rather, the 
latter forms adeclining curve which is not at all similar with the 
figure obtained from educational attainment. 
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Figure 13: Predicted Probability of Rural FLFP across 
MPCE Deciles 
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We have mentioned previously that, most of the women with 
lower education are actually hailing from households having lower 
income, so they cannot afford to sit idle or remain unemployed. 
On the other hand, women with university degrees are found to 
be hailing mostly from well-off or wealthy households (Klasen 
and Pieters, 2015) they generally prefer white collar jobs and 
get employed at their own will. The crux here is, those women 
who could achieve only a moderate level of education; they re- 
main amidst a dilemma because their education raises their de- 
sire for securing a decent job and at the same time creates an 
inhibition for taking up menial work (this involves factors like 
social stigma and family status too). But the poor status of em- 
ployment generation in our country fails to provide jobs for those 
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women having high school degree or equivalent.It is quite pos- 
sible that because of this reason they remain unemployed, and 
ultimately gets involved in domestic duties, leading to a with- 
drawal from the labour force (as they do not seek jobs any- 
more) and thus forming the flat-section of U-shape curve. 


So, one thing may be inferred from the description that, 
educational attainment has a strong positive correlation with the 
MPCE deciles. Higher MPCE-class has a greater chance of re- 
flecting “Graduate Effect’ i.e. well off economic background have 
greater probability of securing higher education for women. So 
the declining trend of FLFP across MPCE must have been re- 
flected in the Educational Trend as well. But as we see from the 
figures 11 and 12 that the trends are not the same, education 
trend traces a U- shape while MPCE does not. The reason be- 
hind this phenomenon shows that the Income Effect is dominant 
here. While calculating the probability of joining the labour force 
with respect to education, MPCE decile was controlled and vice 
versa. Even then the two distinct relationships depicted in Fig- 
ures 12 and 13 show that the impact of household income is 
much more on determining the women"s participation in labour 
force than the educational attainment. This inference falls in place 
with the findings of Klasen and Pieters (2015). 


4.2.1 Predicted Probability of Joining the 
Labour Force in Urban Areas: 


Figure 14 shows the predicted probabilities of urban female 
participating in the Labour Market across their achieved educa- 
tion levels. For urban sector the rising upper end of the shape is 
indicative of the advent of white-collar jobs among women with 
university degrees. The probability of FLFP increases from 28.3 
per cent to 33.1 per cent between 1993-94 and 2017-18 for 
Graduate and above degree holders. But it has declined from 
13.6 per cent to 10 per cent for the illiterates in the urban area 
during the said time frame. 
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Figure 14: Predicted Probability of urban FLFP across 
education level 
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Here the shape formed is not exactly but closer to the U- 
shape, and over the years the trend hasn"t declined as severely 
as the education trend for the rural areas. For the urban sector 
the year wise decline in probability is clearly visible for the lower 
levels of education. For the remaining education levels, except 
the higher education categories the trend has remained more or 
less consistent over the years. The predicted probabilities of ur- 
ban female labour force across the MPCE Deciles have also 
verified the income effect; like the situation in its rural counter- 
part. However the urban FLFP plot (Figure 15) also shows a 
clear declining trend across MPCE Deciles but unlike the rural 
counterpart it has recorded lesser decline for each MPCE cat- 
egory over the years. 
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Figure 15: Predicted Probability of urban FLFP across 
MPCE Deciles 
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Here also the 2004-05 data curve deserves a special men- 
tion, as it shows a steep rise in FLFP for the lower deciles. Even 
from the urban sector findings it holds true that; “Income Effect 
is clearly dominating the Education Effect” as a factor determin- 
ing women"s participation in labour market just as it happens in 
the rural sector(Figures:14 and 15). 


4.3 Pooled Logit Regression for Four Rounds 
of Data taken together 


The last segment of this regression analysis is very impor- 
tant. Till Figure 15,we have dealt with the comparison of cross- 
sectional estimates of probabilities. It had verified our pre-ob- 
tained basic statistical findings, but hasn't provided us the effect 
occurring due to time in a concrete manner. Although we have 
seen that with time the probability of joining the labour force for 
women decrease, but this needs to be shown in a more rigorous 
manner. To do so, we have constructed a pooled regression by 
combining all the four rounds together while generating a new 
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time dummy. We use the same methodology of the 
abovementioned logistic regressions and obtain another set of 
predicted probabilities of joining the labour force with respect to 
time, while controlling for all other explanatory variables as men- 
tioned above. 


Figure 16: Predicted Prob. of Rural-Urban- FLFP across Time 
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The estimates of predicted probability with respect to time 
show that even when variables like education, MPCE deciles, 
religion, caste, region etc is controlled for, still the probability of 
women joining the labour force falls steadily with time both in the 
rural and urban areas. PLFS (2017-18) estimates reflect a mar- 
ginal rise in the predicted probability to 11.7 per cent from 11.3 
per cent in 2011-12. While the rural probabilities declined from 
25.9 per cent to 11.9 per cent between 1993-94 and 2017-18, 
the urban counterpart experienced a fall from 14.9 per cent to 
11.7 per cent (Figure 16). Even with controlling for all the supply 
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side factors mentioned in the literature, there is a fall in the prob- 
ability of women joining the labour force. This point towards the 
fact that merely focusing on the supply side factors will not pro- 
vide us with the actual causes of the decline of the FLFPR across 
time. Rather issues of demand, culture and customs and other 
factors have to be analysed to arrive at a better understanding of 
the phenomenon. 


Conclusion 


The main objective of the paper was to analyze two specific 
questions. First, to check the empirical validity of the U-hypoth- 
esis, that is whether a U-shaped relationship exists between 
FLFPR and education or income. Secondly, we wanted to ana- 
lyze whether supply side factors are sufficient to explain the fall- 
ing FLFPR in India. 


We have found that there exists a U-shaped relationship 
between FLFPR and education. However, the U-curve itselfhas 
a tendency to shift downwards with time. This shows that even 
with the same level of education the probability of women join- 
ing the labour force decreases with time. The relationship be- 
tween FLFPR and MPCE deciles is not U- shaped but nega- 
tive. Even here the negative shaped curves shift down with time 
showing that even at the same level of MPCE decile the prob- 
ability of women joining the labour force declines, even after 
controlling for other socio-economic variables. These two re- 
sults together imply two things. First, as women from higher in- 
come class are more likely of being graduates thus increasing 
their probability of joining the labour force, the negative relation- 
ship between decile classes and predicted probability show that 
Income effect is dominates over education. Secondly, the FLFPR 
declines with time irrespective of income and education. 


The literature in this field has highlighted the rise in the FLFPR 
during 2004-05. According to those studies, the reason behind 
such rise was distress driven employment in the agricultural sec- 
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tor, which took place then. But the results from our empirical 
analysis trace something new in the tale. The effect of distress 
driven employment was not all-pervasive. Rather it affected the 
female workers from lower deciles in the rural sector and from 
lower-middle deciles of the urban counterpart. This follows from 
the trends obtained from descriptive statistics as well as our re- 
gression results. 


Lastly, the results from predicted probabilities from the in- 
dividual year’s logistic regression as well as from the pooled re- 
gression show that even after controlling for all variables men- 
tioned in the literature, there has been a decline in the FLFPR 
showing that only income or education cannot explain the phe- 
nomenon. Rather, there should be a detailed analysis of demand- 
side problems faced by female labour as well as the issue of the 
structure of Indian societal patriarchal norms which is inhibiting 
the women from joining the labour force. Thus, government policy 
in addition to promoting education for women must actively pro- 
mote jobs for women, and proper working conditions and fight 
against the deep-rooted gender bias in the society to enable more 
women to join the labour force. Such a holistic approach can 
improve women’s participation in the labour market in India. 
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Appendix: Predicted Probabilities Obtained from 
Logistic Regression with Statistical Significance 


Table: 1 Predicted Probabilities of Independent 
variables for NSS-50", 61st, 68 and PLFS (2017 - 18) 
(Rural Sector). 


Predicted prob. 
VARIABLES NSS-50™ | NSS-61 st| NSS-68 "| PLFS 
(1993-94) | (2004-05)| (2011-12) | (2017-18) 


P(Y =Rural Female 
Labour Force) 
= 1 (Yes), 0 (No) 


eee ae ee ee 


CC CE 
es 
a CO ON RN 
Mil one 
aes 
a CN CN 
CCN 


feed (0.0168) | (0.0155) | 0.0138) 
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Self Employed in 
Agriculture O.271*** | 0.298*** | O.211*** | 0.142*** 


CD 


SelfEmployed in | 0.225% | 0.211% | 0.147 | 0.109% 
Non-Agriculture 

| | 0.00404) | 0.00334) | (0.00382) | (0.00392) 
Regular Wage/ 

Salary Earning 0.146*** | 0.118*** 
a ee ON 
AgriculturalLabour | 0.311*** | 0.307*** | 0.217*** | 0.197"* 
|__| (0.00326) | (0.00408) } (0.00627) | (0.00613) 
o.1ss** | 0.159% | 0.118*** | 0.0686"** 
a (0.00316) | (0.00273) | (0.00338) | (0.00254) 
a a A ( 
274% | 0.264% | 0.179% | 0.124" 
| | 01st) | 00197) | (0.00264) | (0.00199) 
0.1s7** | 0.172% | 0.143*** | 0.0939"#* 
—_———na| (0.00393) | (0.00438) | (0.00614) | (0.00544) 
Christianity 0.270% | 0.260%* | 0.195*** | 0.138" 
[= == 2] (0.00915) | (0.00957) | (0.0104) | (0.00922) 
Raa (snes [roneesel Oe 
Lo. dl (0.00729) | (0.00841) | (0.0102) | (0.00621) 


Scheduled Tribe | 0.446*** | 0.410*** | 0.281*** | 0.200*** 


I aca ai i aed 
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Scheduled Caste | 0.270*** | 0.252*** 
es CN 
0232+ | o.zares 


0.190** 
(0.00503) 


0.120"** 
(0.00345) 


0.157*** 
(0.00274) 


0.109 
(0.00206) 


a a 


| Siate-Zone | 

0.190% 
F_ | eoooissy | cooo2as) 
0.350% 
F__ | coooiss) | 0.00506) 
0.152 
(0.00337) 


0.120*** | 0.0860*** 
(0.00288) | (0.00222) 


0.262*** 
(0.00678) 


Oo 


162**# 
0.00534) 


0.133*** | 0,095 1* 
(0.00501) | (0.00400) 


——— 

Pf eroansy Foss 

Coc 
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| | 00439) | 00521) | (0.00510) 


= fl 
0.08024 
Ce fro |r 
osiaee 
ee CCT 
0.334 
NC 
0.704"** 
P| 0212) | (0.0235) 


0.250" 
(0.00723) 


163% 
0.00496) 


0.289%** 
(0.00597) 


215** 
0.00487) 
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819% 
0.00423) 
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(0.00183) | (0.00133) 
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% 
* 
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oO 
vs) 
a 
or) 
% 
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0.363*** 
(0.00363) 


242*** 
0.00316) 


0.285*** | 0.221*** 
(0.00858) | (0.00735) 
0.618*** 
(0.0393) 


i=) 


AT9*** 
0.0467) 
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0. | 02778 | 0. | 03216 | 0.21 218*** | 0. | 0.156% 


ear eae 
PF e033» [roars | ose | 005) 
Ce 
ee 
afar Loagaree [onsen [eos 
ae | 
<a 
ON 
ee 
ee 
ee 


Observations 169,173 189,203 132,071 115,571 


Standard errors in parentheses 
*#E N<().01, ** p<0.05, * p<0.1 NOTE: 
All predictors at their mean values 


Source: Author ’s calculations based on NSSO and PLFS 
Data. 
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Predicted Probabilities of Independent variables for NSS-50 th, 61st, 
68th and PLFS (2017-18) (Urban Sector) 


Predicted prob. 
VARIABLES NSS-50™ | NSS-61 st] NSS-68" | PLFS 
(1993-94) | (2004-05) | (2011-12)| (2017-18) 
P(Y=Urban Female 
Labour Force) 
=1 = 0 (No) 


| EducationLevel || CE CC 
Coe | anes | ones | ean 
ee 
F___ | co) | onoary | ovo [0005 
Pf enoraiy | onan | ovo) [oomasy 
NO Cy 
Gavia Ato 0350" 
OC Cc 
Es 
Ff cons, | ose [ oma [omy 


Regular Wage/ 
Salary Earning 0.103*** | 0.130*** | 0.122*** | 0.145*** 
fF 00209) | (0.00330) | (0.00328) | (0.00299) 
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CC 
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eS 
OO CS CO 


| =| 0.00332) | 0.00462) | (0.00461) | (0.00352) 
0.0961*#* | 0.0756*** | 0.0677***| 0.0902** 
| | 0.00323) | (0.00350) | (0.00344) | (0.00303) 


Observations 96,928 97,328 82,162 88,453 


Standard errors in parentheses 

*#EK <().01, ** p<0.05, * p<0.1 NOTE: 

All predictors at their mean value 

Source: Author s Calculations based on NSSO and PLFS Data. 
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The Gendered division of labour. An 
overview of Indian women’s time 
allocation 


Shonima Nelliat 


Introduction 


he subordination of women is widespread in all so 

iE cial and economic arrangements with different inten 
sities. The disproportion in the intensity depends on 

the mode of production, contribution and command over the 
subsistence or resources, work done in family and public space, 
and the structure of organization and institutions. The gender roles 
are either ascriptive or bearer of power and reproduce the de- 
fined narrow ranges of opportunities to women. The five C’s of 
caring, cleaning, cashiering, clerical and catering are the services 
predominately carried out by women under a gendered society 
(Ledwith, 2012). This paper devotes significant attention to con- 
ceptualize the root of gendered discourses, ideologies, theoreti- 
cal debates, and empirical analysis to analyze the gendered divi- 
sion of labour in India. The paper is organized into three seg- 
ments following the conclusion and critically examines the 
gendered division of labour in the paid and unpaid activities. The 
first part of the paper reviews the existing theories and literature 
on the historical construction of gendered ideologies and dis- 
courses. The second portion describes the exclusion and subor- 
dinate position of women in the country, and the third portion 
discusses the time allocation of women compared with the male 
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counterpart using Time-use data and Periodic labour force sur- 
vey (PLFS) and analyses the linkage between gender discourse 
and gender role in the time allocation of female in India 


The Historical Root of Gendered Ideologies and 
Discourse 


The early process of sexual stratification and the division of 
gendered labour established along with the primitive accumula- 
tion, whereas the pre-existed society before the primitive accu- 
mulation was sexually egalitarian than the latter (Harttman, 1976). 
The primitive accumulation requisites specialization, productive- 
ness, private property, and family strategies. The family was the 
locus of production and reproduction, and the Male head in the 
family expropriated the labour of women and children. Surplus 
land and the women reproductive capacity was the primary de- 
terminant in the accumulation. Marriage was the foundation of 
the family and, marriage exchanged women for the development 
of social bonds and society. So the girls and women were ‘tan- 
gible commodities’ and were forbidden from learning skills and 
techniques. The women and girls were doing domestic responsi- 
bilities, caring activities, child-rearing, and assisting the male heads 
of the households. Hence patriarchy as a social system that 
brought solidarity and material benefit for men predated capital- 
ism. The wage labour who rendered the labour did not develop 
in the era, and workers were not free in the sense that were 
obligations like slavery that hindered the participation in the mar- 
kets. 


The industrialization and the emergence of wage labour un- 
der the capitalist mode of production were supposed to be the 
pioneer production mode, which do not classify workers into a 
hierarchy. Nevertheless, capitalism with the ideal character did 
not come into existence ever, whereas the distinctive capacity of 
capitalism to extract the surplus value is its intelligent and purpo- 
sive character which explores the socio-cultural condition to en- 
hance productivity (Bravermann, 1998). So patriarchy perme- 
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ates capitalism through its structures and superstructures. The 
separate sphere as public and private for men and women were 
institutionalized in the capitalist mode of production. 


Diana Elson (Elson, 2000) explains the characters of the 
different spatial sectors. The public sphere runs with self-interest 
and coordinates through the market, rules, and laws. The inter- 
est of the household or the private sphere is pure altruism, and 
was (is) directed by norms. However, the interaction with these 
spheres was not static in all classes. The middle class and the 
new entrepreneurs composed the new propertied class, and this 
class was the main propagators of the cult. The home was per- 
sonified as heaven, free from competition, conflict, and selfish- 
ness. The responsibility to warrant the social and personal mo- 
rality inside the home fall on women. Motherhood was celebrated 
as the core feature of feminity with piety, purity, and domesticity, 
and Men, in contrast, were seen as guardians, aggressive, com- 
petitive, and sexual (Laslett &amp; Brenner, 1989). The purity 
of women and their monogamy were imperative for the control 
over women’s sexuality. This relation secures the patrilineal in- 
heritance and heir legitimacy (Engel, 2007). The market expanded 
at the imputed cost of women’s domesticity, and the subsidized 
works of housewife accomplished the rearing, caring, and nur- 
turing of the labuor force. 


The conditions of working-class women were slightly dif- 
ferent. They were part of the labour market but earned less than 
their male counterparts. The wage for female workers was much 
less than the male workers, but the abject poverty of the house- 
hold drove poor, widowed, and single women to participate in 
the paid work (Boserup, 2007). They were performing dual roles, 
one in the domestic space and another in the market. Domestic 
responsibilities, Childcare, and maternal break created an ines- 
capable reduction in labor hour/ power and mobility. Specific 
domestic responsibilities prevented women from the labour mar- 
ket or made them available only for parttime, outwork, and static 
works. State and the trade unions strengthened the gendered 
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perspectives and followed family-wage settlements that recog- 
nized males as the family’s breadwinners. The fallback position, 
aspirational wage, and low-reservation wage coerced women 
to partially or fully depend on men (Agarwal b, 1997). 


Victorian morality gradually influenced societies and cultures 
with better female autonomy and female participation. Boserups 
(Boserup 2007) provided evidence of Sub-Saharan Africa, where 
women were the leading players in agriculture. The males in this 
region benefited from the commercialization of agriculture, and 
the women became vulnerable due to the lack of productivity in 
the respective sector. The colonial education, colonial laws, co- 
lonial judiciary spread the gendered values to the rest of the world. 
The neo-classical theory, one of the prominent schools in eco- 
nomics, owned sexist views and reconciled the exclusion of 
women from the market (Pujol, 2005). Most of the time, the 
state and its bodies either underreported the women’s work or 
reported under unproductive activity (Folbre N, 1991). 


The historical readings say gendered identities evolved and 
regenerated by the interaction of practices, ideologies, and dis- 
course (Linberg, 2005). The patriarchal mode of production, 
patriarchal relation in paid work, the patriarchal affiliation in the 
state, male violence, the patriarchal alliance in sexuality, and the 
patriarchal linage in institutions such as religion, media, and edu- 
cation reinforces the segregation. (Walby, 1989). The wage dif- 
ferential and inferior positions insist partial dependence on Men’s 
wages and push them into the domestic sphere as the reserve 
army of labour. In the labour market, the superior organizational 
power of male workers and the union leaders utilize job-segre- 
gation, and skill-classification to bring in the best-paid works. 
The gendered ascriptive relations like marriage and family ex- 
plicitly fortify the subordination and hierarchy. However, the so- 
cialization of reproduction of labour is completed through these 
relations. At the same time, gendered non-ascriptive relations 
carry gendered discourses and act purely as bearers of gender 
(Elson, 1999). 
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Women in India 


The construction of gender roles is not a static and univer- 
salistic concept; on the other hand, cultural and historical con- 
texts greatly influence the development of gender relations. Pre- 
cisely, division of labour and patriarchy- as a social system di- 
versify with regions, including India and its sub-regions (Banerjee 
N, 1999). In India, women hold multiple identities subject to 
class, caste, religion, ethnicity, age, and race (Chhachhi & Pittin, 
1996). 


There are evidences that throw light to the subordinate po- 
sitions of women even before the British entry when Indian states 
were separated as Native states. Women did not hold any au- 
tonomy over the decisions, assets, and for women belonged to 
lower caste did not have right over their bodies. The Varna sys- 
tem determined the position, occupation, and practices of women 
and men. Women were exchanged as a commodity for spy work 
or as gifts (Rangarajan, 1992). 


The wage-labour system got popularized during the colo- 
nial period in India. The institutionalization of Male breadwin- 
ners was legalized in India in the year 1948 under the minimum 
wage act. The wage of a worker was determined on the basis of 
family, where the male was considered the breadwinner and the 
female as a dependent. The number of family members was as- 
sumed to be five members under the system. However, the fam- 
ily-wage system vanished by the 1970s in India (Linberg, 2005). 


Nevertheless, the proper distinction between private and 
public space was not established in India’s poor households, 
even yet. (Sen S, 1997). It is more or less similar to the observa- 
tion of Nirmala Banerjee the inability to categorise private and 
public patriarchy in the Indian scenario. The public patriarchy is 
an extension of private patriarchy in the Indian context in all 
classes, and the latter is too deep inside the Indian households, 
which hinders the plays in the public spheres (Banerjee N, 1999). 
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It is obeyed and reinforced with the help of male and female 
members of the family. So even though there exist private and 
public spheres, the interlinkage between these is enormous in 
India. 


Marriage is the foundation of families, and it depend on the 
Kin, class, caste, and religion. The purity of women, the price of 
women in terms of dowry or bride-price, are usual in marriages. 
The male inherited ancestor properties, and the fallback position 
of women is misery in the households. Even the land reform acts 
and the legal system accompanies hegemonic gender values and 
make women vulnerable (Basu S, 1999). Even in the places 
where the matrilineal system existed, like Kerala, the position of 
women in property holding considerably dropped after the pro- 
gressive decay of matrilineal basis (Kodoth and Eapen, 2005). 
The wage gap between male and female workers is one of the 
highest in the country (Ghosh J, 2021). The dismal fallback po- 
sition and wage condition, lack of social capital as network, pres- 
surize the women to continue cooperation and carry out the gen- 
der roles and Doxa inside and outside the household, Kinship, 
community and in labour market. 


The dramatic decline in female labour force participation 
since the past couple of decades can be interpreted with the 
gendered notion of labour. The female labour force in the total 
labour force shrank from 25.56 per cent to 20.31 within the last 
decade (World Bank database). Similarly, workforce participa- 
tion in the country exhibits a downward trend over the decade. 
The workforce participation of women aged 15+ reduced from 
35 per cent to 18 per cent in rural areas and stagnated by 16 per 
cent in urban areas (Ghosh J, 2021). There is a various theoreti- 
cal explanation for the trend, including U-shaped feminization 
Hypothesis, defeminization hypothesis, and status production 
hypothesis(Abraham, 2013). All these theories acknowledge the 
gendered division of labour. In India, the status production hy- 
pothesis and upward social mobility are the foremost drivers of 
women’s exclusion from the labour market which symbolize do- 
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mestication of women as the way for social up-gradation (Mies, 
1981). 


So unlike the global scenario, gendered exclusion in the 
public arena is so much related to the gendered division of labour 
inside the household in India. The next session provides empiri- 
cal evidence to substantiate the above arguments and show the 
intensity of women’s contribution to the unpaid activities subject 
to gender roles in the household. 


The Time Matters! How Indian Women Spend 
Time? 


The exclusion of women from paid work is so much associ- 
ated with women’s unpaid domestic and community responsi- 
bilities. These unpaid activities are supplementary works and act 
as buffer stocks and shock absorbers under economic crisis and 
uncertainty. A working-women in developing countries needs to 
perform triple roles at the reproductive, productive, and com- 
munity levels (Moser, 1989). Domestic responsibilities of Indian 
women include activities in the household, caring for family mem- 
bers, child-rearing, engaging in free collection of goods including 
vegetables, roots, water, cattle foods, firewood, assisting family 
business/ agricultural activities, sewing, tailoring, and weaving for 
the household. The community responsibilities of women are 
generally volunteer works, including the collection of common 
goods and managing the caring activities like front-line care work- 
ers. All these activities are unpaid works that do not count under 
the “labour” classifications and enter in code 92 and code 93 of 
NSSO. The code 92 stands for the domestic unpaid activities 
and code 93 includes raw material and domestic item collection 
for daily use. These activities are invisible in national income ac- 
counting. The time spent for these activities is usually considered 
the hours when a person is “neither working nor available for 
works” (PLFS 2019). Anyhow, these activities are crucial, be- 
cause these are the subsidized works that enable productive sector 
to work efficiently via the production, reproduction, and nurtur- 
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ing the labour force. The NSSO estimates says code 92 and 
code 93 activities consume a significant part of Indian women’s 
time. The inclusion of code 92, code 93 and code 97 (code 97 
includes others like- beggars prostitute etc...) in the definition of 
work the results show quite different results. The inclusion leads 
much higher work participation of women 86.2 per cent than 
men which is 79.8 per cent only (Ghosh, 2020). NSSO 2014 
notes that the average time for reaching water resources is 12 
minutes and collecting water from the public resource is 15 min- 
utes (NSSO, 2014). The same database explains that the distri- 
bution of work participation in code 92 substantially increased in 
recent years, whereas there is a fall in the contribution of code 
93. Itis due to the improvements in the infrastructure like water 
supply, cooking gas, and road (Ghosh, 2020). 


The working participation of female and female labour force 
participation shows that the ST/SC is the larger social category 
in the female labour force. The ‘other category’ includes the up- 
per caste, which has minor participants. The stigmatization of 
female labour participation is much prevalent in the upper caste 
social category. Figure 1 shows the working participation of 
women, and figure 3 shows the female labour force participa- 
tion. Both figures show a lower participation rate of women com- 
pared with males. 
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Figure 1: Workers participation rate (in per cent) among 
persons of different social groups, during 2018-2019. 
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Source: Annual Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS)-2018-2019. 


Figure 2: Female labour force participation rate (in per 
cent) among persons of different social groups, during 
2018-2019. 
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Source: Annual Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS)-2018-2019 
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The employment distribution of female workers exhibits dif- 
ferent trends in rural and urban counterparts. Rural women de- 
pend on self-employment for livelihood, whereas urban women 
carry out regular wage employment. However, the existing lit- 
erature says the private casual works and the wage gap in casual 
work have recently increased in the Indian labour Market (Ghosh 
J, 2021). Figure 4 represents employment distribution among 
females. 


Figure 3: Employment distribution (in per cent) among 
females during 2018-2019. 


centage 


perc 


Source: Annual Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS)-2018-2019. 


Time-use data is the only one official database which 
acknowledge the activities of women. Time-Use data 2019 gives 
information on the time allocation of various gender in the coun- 
try. The data gives insight into the paid and unpaid distribution, 
despite lacking in-depth clarity on care work (Bhuta & 
Muralidharan, 2021). The activities involve employment and re- 
lated activities, production of good for own use, unpaid domes- 
tic services for household members, unpaid domestic service for 
household members, unpaid volunteer, trainee and other unpaid 
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works in the community, learning, socializing and communication, 
community participation, religious participation, culture, leisure, 
sports activities, mass media usage, self-care, and self-mainte- 
nance. 


The percentage share of unpaid and paid activities in the 
total time spent in a day by persons of different age groups in the 
rural and urban area shows that (figure 4), irrespective of the age 
group and region, females engage in unpaid activities. On an av- 
erage, 85.8 percentage of activities are done by female above15 
years old is unpaid work. In contrast, the activities that males 
involve are paid work most of the time, and only 23 percent of 
activities come under unpaid. The results are much less when 
consider the working-age population alone, which is the age 
between 15 years old to 59 years. The unpaid activities are much 
more in the rural area related to urban areas. 


Figure 4: Percentage share of unpaid and paid activities 
in the total time spent in a day in unpaid and paid activi- 
ties by a person of different age group, rural. 
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Male Female Male Female Male Female 


15-29 Years 15-59 Years 60 Years Above 


Source: Time-use data-2019. 
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Figure 5: Percentage share of unpaid and paid activities 
in the total time spent in a day in unpaid and paid activi- 
ties by a person of different age group: Urban 
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Figure 6, and Figure 7 provide more detailed information 
on average time spent in different activities in a day by person. 
The gender gap is visible in paid, unpaid and residual activities, 
where men spent much more time for paid-employment and re- 
sidual works. 263 minutes in a day male spent for employment 
and related activities, women in contrast spent only 61 minutes 
on an average for the paid employment and related activities. 
The residual activities refers to learning or education, socializing 
and communication, community participation, religious practices, 
self-care, self-maintenance, cultural activities, mass media, sports 
practices and leisure (NSSO, 2014). The gap is much wider in 
learning and socializing activity like community participation, re- 
ligious participation, and communication. These activities are 
some of the major drivers which can influence the labour mar- 
ket, social capital, connectivity and empowerment. The lion’s 
share of time of Indian women is spent for unpaid domestic ac- 
tivities (excludes the self-care and maintenance) by engaging in 
food and meals management and preparation, cleaning and main- 
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taining of own dwelling and surroundings, maintenance and re- 
pairing of houses, care and maintenance of textiles and foot- 
wear, household management for own use, pet care, shopping 
for household members, miscellaneous unpaid domestic services 
for household members, and travelling, moving, transporting, or 
accompanying goods or person related to unpaid services for 
household members (Time use data, 2019). The hour base details 
says that Indian women on an average spent their 243 minutes 
for these activities, whereas men time allocation is hardly, exactly- 
25 minutes only ( Time-use data,2019). Another disproportion- 
ate distribution is in unpaid domestic services for the household, 
and women accomplish the caring services and cover childcare 
and instruction, care for dependent adults, help to non-depen- 
dent adult household members, travelling and accompanying care 
giving activities related to unpaid care services for the household 
and other care services. In the case of self-care and self-mainte- 
nance men find more time for these activities than women. 


Figure 6: Percentage distribution of total time in a day 
per person in different activities: 
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Source: time use data, 2019. 
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Figure 7: Percentage distribution of total time in a day 
per person in different activities: 
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Source: time use data, 2019 


Figure 8 shows the time spent in system of national accounting 
production and non-system of national accounting production. It 
is clear from figure that, women’s activities disproportionately 
excludes from the system of national accountings. In rural area, 
76 per cent activities are non-SNA (System of National Ac- 
counting) and the time consume for these activities is 286 min- 
utes. The same trend is visible in urban areas also, where female 
engage in 81.1 percent activities which do not count in system 
of national accounting. In contrast, male activities overrepresented 
in system of national accountings and spent 86.8 per cent and 
89.7 per cent time in those activities that count in system of na- 
tional account in rural and urban areas respectively. 
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Figure 8: Time spent in SNA production and Non-SNA 
production activities per person age 6 years and above 
in a day irrespective of whether they participated in 
these activities or not. 


Percentage share of SNA production activities in the 
total time spent in a day in SNA and non-SNA 


Source: time use data, 2019 


So the empirical analysis shows the linkage between gender 
discourses in the time allocation and works allocation of women 
in India. This normalizes the domestication of women and de- 
valuates the intense unpaid domestic and care duties. 


Conclusion: 


This paper confirms the unequal and unwelcome gender 
relations in the division of labour in family, labour market, and 
workspace. The gendered discourses and ideologies in the coun- 
try are paramount and reinforce gender roles. The undervalua- 
tion, devaluation, and exclusion of women are indispensable for 
the persistence of gender roles. Private and public patriarchal 
norms, market and the state expropriate the time and works of 
women for social reproduction and surplus extraction. 
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Covid-19 Pandemic and Women 
Labour Force Participation in In- 
dia: Problems, Prospects and Chal- 
lenges 


Anjana NC & Athira VP 


Introduction 


e pandemic always hit the people that bring changes 
in the economic and social structure. Every pandemic 


has resulting recession, unemployment, and poverty 
and kill thousands of lives. The COVID-19 virus, which the World 
Health Organization labeled a pandemic in 2020, has posed clear 
problems to the worldwide public health system (World Health 
Organization [WHO], 2020). With governments declaring par- 
tial or total lockdowns, the global economy came to a halt, caus- 
ing unparalleled social and economic suffering among the world- 
wide population. The public health crisis has occurred at a time 
when IndiaSs GDP growth has slowed and unemployment has 
risen (Dev & Sengupta,2020). In India, the epidemic has im- 
pacted people from all walks of life. The covid 19 pandemic is 
also an unprecedented tragedy in human history which has al- 
ready killed more than 3.7 million people and brought the world 
into an economic upheaval due to the pandemic induced 
lockdowns, global economies are in the greatest slump since great 
depression; what makes this recession distinctive is its dispro- 
portionate impact on the female labour market. The pandemic 
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has considerably enhanced the uneven character of development 
for women, who have been marginalised in most regions of the 
developing world during the period of globalisation. There is sub- 
stantial evidence that the social and economic repercussions of 
infectious illness epidemics are more detrimental to women than 
to men. They endure a bigger share of home and care obliga- 
tions, such as school closures and caring for sick and elderly 
relatives, and they are also more vulnerable to domestic abuse. 
The pandemic has skewed IndiaSs already low female workforce 
participation even more, with female workers still experiencing 
high double-digit unemployment rates and female labour force 
participation rates significantly below pre-pandemic levels. For 
authorities reacting to the COVID-19 issue, the informal economy 
provides a unique set of challenges. Individuals and families that 
rely on informal activities for a living may be disproportionately 
affected by quotas, social distancing measures, travel restric- 
tions, and company and economic activity closures (UNDP 
2020). Migrant and refugee women are particularly vulnerable 
in the COVID-19 emergency because they are subjected to 
xenophobia, which makes them targets of violence and reduces 
their prospects of obtaining decent work. 


Problems Faced by Women during the Pandemic 
Era 


e Increases unpaid caretaking at home due to the lockdown. 


e Reduction in employment due to practice of social distanc- 
ing in working sites. Increased the level of gender-based 
violence (WHO). 


e Higher physical and mental stress because of the take care 
of children due to closure of schools. 


e Work at home based stress. 


e Unequal access of technology during lockdown period. 
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Labour Force Participation Rate 


The labour force participation rate (LFPR) is the percent- 
age of people in the workforce (either working, looking for work, 
or available for work) in the population. Female labour force 
participation rate; FLFPR is defined as the percentage of women 
in labour force (i.e. working or seeking or available for work) in 
the population 


Theoretical Background 


The term ‘labour’ refers to the amount of work performed 
by humans. Other variables of production, such as land and capi- 
tal, are traditionally compared with it. Some models concentrate 
on human capital or entrepreneurship, for example (which refers 
to the skills that workers possess and not necessarily the actual 
work that they produce). In truth, economic theory, particularly 
development models, assumes that labour supply is infinite and 
absolutely inelastic, especially in emerging nations (Bardhan, 
1984). The theory of factor markets, on the other hand, has 
dealt with the labour market, where the pay rate is the price that 
defines labour demand and supply, and hence their equilibrium 
state. This idea has been proposed by Classical economics, as 
well as certain pre- Classical economists, and it has been contin- 
ued by neo-Classical economists (Douglas, 1934). However, 
the major focus of Classical economics was the subsistence wage, 
which equalises supply and demand. Backward bending and 
Inverted-S shaped labour supply curves arose as a result of the 
relationship’s non-linear character (Given the binary option be- 
tween labour and leisure, with leisure being the typical good, 
increasing income/wage rate initially raises work- intensity, but 
when the laborious labour costs more than the gain from higher 
pay, additional rises in the wage rate lower work-intensity. 
Women’s participation in the labour market, particularly manual 
and menial labour, has a social stigma attached to it. Some of the 
women who would otherwise work in the labour force may be 
relieved of such manual and menial labour as agrarian econo- 
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mies develop. While the industrialisation process undermines 
women’s participation in the labour market due to the predomi- 
nance of manufacturing, the services economy revitalises it. A U- 
shape curve hypothesis on women participation rate emerged 
when the relationship between economic development/growth 
and labour force participation rate was investigated (Goldin, 
1994; Mammen and Paxson, 2000). Although such a notion is 
mostly based on developed-country experiences, it does give 
some insight into the situation in emerging nations. The majority 
of the women in households with the productive resources, such 
as farms or businesses, work on these farms and businesses. 
Families with no other productive resources than labour must 
work for others. Women’s participation is a distress-driven one 
in subsistence situations. Women’s participation in the labour 
market, particularly in manual and menial labour, has a social 
stigma attached to it. 


Literature Review 


Hirway (2012) makes an attempt to fill in certain gaps. It 
argues, with the use of time usage statistics, that the missing labour 
force does not suggest that women (and maybe some men) have 
left the labour market. Although a minor portion may be attribut- 
able to withdrawal, a big portion of the missing labour is just 
absent from the NSSO data and is very much present in the 
labour force. Because the NSSO surveys were unable to cap- 
ture it sufficiently, it appeared to be &quot;missing.&quot; This 
&quot;non-missing labour force&quot; has far-reaching reper- 
cussions for the country’s employment and labour policies. The 
article also claims that time usage statistics have the potential to 
address some of the NSSO’s shortcomings while also providing 
fresh data on the labour force. 


According to Sinha and Mitra (2020), state-imposed 
‘lockdowns’ have exacerbated vulnerabilities and worsened 
working conditions for women, particularly those in informal sec- 
tors such as agriculture and service occupations such as front- 
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line health workers, domestic workers, street vendors, beauti- 
cians, construction workers, and beedi workers. These argu- 
ments are supported by an Action Aid study based on a mix of 
in-person and telephone surveys of 11,000 respondents across 
15 states performed in May 2020. FLFPRs in India remain low, 
and they are 


Concentrated in low-quality, low-paying jobs. Although 
many women are self-employed, the majority of them work as 
unpaid assistance in domestic businesses. In order to address 
women’s labour problems in the framework of COVID-19, it 
would be beneficial to identify and incentivize industries that have 
traditionally employed women. 


Nanda.J (2020) viewed that Female domestic employees, 
who are critical to the normal operation of households, are fear- 
ful as a result of the lockdown. Due to a lack of social protec- 
tion, the advent of travel restrictions had a negative impact on 
their livelihood and income stability. They face job termination if 
they do not report to work because they are afraid of contract- 
ing COVID-19. As aresult, the purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the impact of a lockdown imposed due to the COVID-19 
epidemic on 100 female domestic workers in Cuttack, Odisha. 


Stefania Albanesi and Jiyeon Kim (2021) looks at real-time 
statistics on employment, unemployment, labour force partici- 
pation, and gross job flows to see how the epidemic is affecting 
different occupations, genders, and family situations. They also 
explore the crisis’s long-term consequences, especially the role 
of automation in slowing the recovery of jobs in the worst- af- 
fected service industries. 


Sumalatha, Lekha and Chitra (2021) of their In-depth in- 
terviews with 12 domestic employees were conducted across 
the cities, and the data was backed up with qualitative input. 
According to the findings, domestic employees experienced 
widespread job loss between March and June 2020, as well as 
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significantly lower income and higher workload. Around 57 per- 
cent of domestic employees said they were subjected to work- 
place stigma and discrimination, while 40 percent worked with- 
out any safety precautions. During the pandemic, domestic work- 
ers’ working conditions deteriorated, their livelihoods deterio- 
rated, and their family situations deteriorated, according to an 
assessment of the findings. Domestic servants’ precarious work- 
ing conditions have only gotten worse as a result of the pan- 
demic. 


Significance of the study 


The female workforce participation rate (FWPR) is a key 
indication of women’s economic empowerment, as well as their 
agency at home and in the workplace. Despite economic 
development,declining fertility rates, and improving education 
levels for women and girls, India’s FWPR remains low. On the 
other hand, there is a high frequency of women’s unpaid work 
and increased time poverty, i.e., a significant reduction in leisure 
time and a loss of choice over how to allocate women’s time 
among various activities, underscoring the non-remunerative and 
unrecognized character of women’s employment. Women’s en- 
gagement in the labour varies greatly across rural and urban ar- 
eas, as well as between states. During the pandemic the situation 
become worse. The women labour force participation in em- 
ployment sector is showing a declining trend Gender disparity in 
work is a major moral and social concern, as well as a significant 
economic burden. In this framework, it is necessary to study 
women’s work in India. 


Objectives 


1. Tostudy the impact of covid-19 pandemic on the economic 
gender gap. 


2. Tounderstand trends in female labour force participation in 
India during the pandemic era. 
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Data and Methodology 


The study used mixed methods to investigate the quantita- 
tive and qualitative features of concerns linked to female em- 
ployees’ working conditions during a pandemic scenario in India. 
The present study is designed as a descriptive one. The neces- 
sary data has collected from secondary sources such as various 
NSSO reports, report of International Labour Organisation, peri- 
odic labour survey by MOSPI, Gender Gap Index published by 
World Economic Forum and data from various published resources 
and journals. The used variables are meaningfully co-related to 
infer the findings by using percentages. The description method 
is using empirical studies, tabular and graphical presentation. 


Limitation of the Study 


¢ — The study is based on secondary data source. It completely 
avoids individual responses. 


¢ — The paper does not study the acute reason for the declining 
female labour force participation in India. 


¢ — Itdoesn’t come across the all aspects of the labour market 
discriminations in India. 


Covid-19 and Economic Gender Gaps 


According to the World Economic Forum’s Global Gender 
Gap Index 2021, India ranks 140th out of 156 nations in terms 
of providing equal chances to men and women, and women of- 
ten lack access to health care and education that men do. In the 
world, India has one of the most unequal gender divisions of 
home labour. Due to a shift in the male allocation of hours, the 
gender difference in average hours spent on domestic work hours 
decreased in the first month of the lockout, both nationally and 
across most states. The country was placed 112th out of 153 
countries in the Global Gender Gap Index 2020. Although the 
gender distribution remains right-skewed, the share of males 
completing 0.5 to 4 hours of housework each day has increased 
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since the lockdown (Deshpande2020). Increased male unem- 
ployment is driving the increase in hours worked by males, as 
men who were unemployed in April 2020 spent more time on 
housework than men who were not. Both men and women spent 
less time with their pals, but women spent it more. 


The World Economic Forum (WEF) research examines the 
growth of gender-based disparities in four areas: economic par- 
ticipation, educational achievement, health and survival, and po- 
litical empowerment. It also looks at the factors that contribute 
to gender disparities and explains the policies and practices that 
are required for a gender-inclusive recovery. In India, insuffi- 
cient representation of women in professional/technical or senior 
management roles is exacerbating the gender gap in economic 
participation, under-representation of women in politics, which 
often overlooks the need for gender-sensitive and inclusive poli- 
cies, and gender-based income disparity in both the organized 
and unorganized sectors. Women are paid significantly less than 
males in agriculture, construction, and other fields, and dysfunc- 
tional and poor healthcare for women leads to high maternal 
mortality and malnutrition, limiting their economic involvement. 
‘The epidemic has a big influence in extending the gender gap’ 
Tanya Singh, Director of IPE Global, a think tank and interna- 
tional development consulting organization, told The Sunday 
Guardian. The same is stated directly in the WEF Global Gen- 
der Gap 2021 report. Women are taking on the majority of un- 
paid care labour, limiting their hours or giving up paid jobs, while 
schools and nurseries are only partially open. They are more 
frequently than expected response for the family and fall into 
conventional tasks such as cooking, cleaning, and parenting, 
among others. Many women are also on the front lines, provid- 
ing critical services while earning the lowest wages or working in 
unsafe jobs. Without a question, the epidemic has had a dispro- 
portionate impact on the lives of women, who are now doing 
double duty and juggling work and home. This is psychologi- 
cally and physically taxing them, and many have had to abandon 
their employment as a result. 
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Figure 1 Global Gender Gap Index 2021 
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Source: World economic Forum 2021 
* figures closer to | indicate greater gender disparity between 
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When considering 8 South Asian nations Bangladesh, the 
best-performing country in the region, has narrowed the gender 
gap by 71.9 per cent thus far. India is in the 6 th position out of 8 
south Asian its neighbor countries.it shows the worst performance 
in the gender gap index 2021. According to the report, India’s 
gender gap has widened from nearly 66.8 per cent closed a year 
ago to 62.5 percent this year, with only 22.3 percent of Indian 
women and 38.4 per cent of Bangladeshi women participating in 
the labour market. “Women’s labour force participation rates in 
the region are on average 51 per cent of male labour force par- 
ticipation rates.” 


Trends in Female Labour Force Participation; 
Pre and Post Covid Analysis 


The reduction in the disparities between male and female 
labour force participation rates is a countering factor that will 
win out in the long run. The difference between male and female 
LFPR has widened during the last 17 years. (See Table below) 
However, from 1983 to 1993-94, there was a little increase in 
LFPR(Female) compared to LFPR(Male). The female / male 
LFPR ratio is higher in states with a high per capita income. The 
female to male LFPR disparity is lower in older age groups than 
in younger (reproductive) age groups. The female-male LFPR 
differential should narrow over the next 20 years as the average 
age of the female labour force rises. After reaching a bottom 
level, the disparity between male and female LFPRs narrows as 
per capita income levels rise. When the extra labour supply de- 
creases, labour demand supply gaps begin to appear. 
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Table 2 Labour Force Participation Rate 


Rural (R)/ 
Urban (U) 
R 0521 0.478 
0.28 0.253 
0.539 0.511 
0.259 0.225 
0.594 0.564 
0.288 0.25 
0.614 0.596 


age group 


1993-94 |1999-2000 


G|7 CI|A CIA CIA C AIC 


Source: NSSO survey (Usual status Basis) 


The Indian government recently released the Periodic Labour 
Force Survey (PLFS) 2019-2020, which paints a believable 
picture of a decline in unemployment between 2017-18 and 
2019-2020, as well as an increase in the Labour Force 
Participation Rate (LFPR), despite the economy’s real growth 
rate slipping. 
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Table 3 Trends in Female Labour Force 


Participation in India 
Period Rural Female Urban | Female 

1993-94 49.1 23.8 
1999-2000 36.4 18 

2004-05 49.7 24.6 
2009-10 37.8 19.4 
2011-12 35.8 20.5 
2017-18 24.6 20.4 
2018-19 26.4 20.4 


Source: Various NSSO survey 


Figure: 2. Trends in Female Labour Force Participation India 


FLFPR (>=15 years) 


rural female urban female 


49.1 49.7 


1993-94 1999-2000 2004-05 2009-10 2011-12 2017-18 2018-19 


Source: Various NSSO survey 
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Table 4 Trend of labour market indicators in India usual 


status rates PS+SS ( percent) 


Rural Urban All India 


Ye ar 


male female person) male female person | male female person 


Labour force participation rate (LFPR) 


2004-05 | 55.5 33.3 44.6 57.0 17.8 38.3 55.9 


29.4 


40.6 15.5 36.7 


2011-12] 55.3 25.3 


37.0 


2017-18 


54.9 


22.5 


2018-19) 55.1 19.7 37.7 56.7 16.1 36.9 


2019-20 | 56.3 24.7 40.8 57.8 18.5 38.6 


Work participation rate (WPR) 


2004-05 


2011-12 


2017-18 17.5 


2018-19) 52.1 19.0 35.8 


2019-20 | 53.8 24 39.2 


Unemployment Rate (UR) 


2004-05 | 1.6 1.8 1.7 


2011-12} 1.7) 1.7) 17 


2017-18 | 5.8 3.8 5.3 


2018-19 | 5.6 3.5 5.0 


2019-20} 4.5 2.6 4 


89 7 


PS = principal status; SS=subsidiary status 
Source: PLFS Annual report 2018-19,2019-2020 
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In the first Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS) (201 7— 
18), the workforce participation rate (WFPR) fell, especially 
among women, while the unemployment rate rose sharply for 
both men and women. This was regarded as a result of demon- 
etization, which was thought to have curtailed the scale of eco- 
nomic activity. Those who believe in the positive features of cor- 
ruption and black money are especially likely to think so. 


Table 5: Labour Force Participation in Urban (Percentage) 


Period Male Female 
October-Oecember2019 | 73.8 at. 
January -March 2020 oak 21.9 
April-June2020 cae, 19.6 
July-September 2020 73.5 20.3 
October-December2020 | 73.6 20.6 


Source: MOSPI-Periodic Labour Force Survey(Quarterly) 


According to the recent periodic labour force survey the 
there is a wide gap between male and female labour force par- 
ticipation ratio. Women in India drive out of the labour market 
sharply. 
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Figure 4 Labour Force Participation in Urban (Percentage) 
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Source: MOSPI-Periodic Labour Force Survey (Quarterly) 


Policy Initiatives of Government to Tackle the 
Problems of Labours 


Ina study released in August 2021, the Standing Commit- 
tee on Labour stated that 90 per cent of Indian employees are 
employed in the informal sector. Migrants, contract labourers, 
construction workers, and street sellers are all examples of these 
workers. Due to seasonality of employment and the lack of an 
employer-employee relationship in unorganized industries, these 
employees were the hardest hit by the epidemic, the Committee 
found. The Committee recommended that the federal and state 
governments: It encourages entrepreneurship, (11) attract invest- 
ment in traditional manufacturing sectors and developing indus- 
trial clusters, (i11) strengthen social security, (iv) maintain a data- 
base of informal workers, and (v) promote vocational training. It 
praised the central government’s efforts to support workers and 
handle the problems and hazards posed by the COVID-19 epi- 
demic (which affects cities): 


O) The central government contributed both the employer’s 
and employee’s portion of the Employees Provident Fund under 
the Pradhan Mantri Garib Kalyan Yojana (PMGKY) (EPF). A 
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total of Rs 2,567 crore was credited into the EPF accounts of 
38.85 lakh eligible employees through 2.63 lakh enterprises be- 
tween March and August 2020. 


() The Aatmanirbhar Bharat Rozgar Yojna (ABRY) Scheme 
was implemented in October 2020 to encourage employers to 
create new jobs while also providing social security benefits and 
restoring lost jobs during the COVID-19 epidemic. For the next 
three months, the statutory provident fund contribution of both 
employers and employees was cut to 10 per cent from the pre- 
vious 12 percent for all businesses covered by the EPF Organi- 
zation. A total of Rs 950 crore have been disbursed under ABRY 
to about 22 lakh beneficiaries as of June 30, 2021. 


QO For insured workers who have lost jobs due to COVID- 
19, the unemployment payment under the Atal Beemit Vyakti 
Kalyan Yojana (started in July 2018) has been increased from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent of average earnings. 


The government granted an initial operating capital of up to 
Rs 10,000 to street sellers under the Prime Minister’s Street 
Vendor’s Aatma Nirbhar Nidhi (PM SVANidhi) scheme. 25 lakh 
loan applications had been approved as of June 28, 2021, with 
Rs 2,130 crore disbursed to 21.57 lakh borrowers. Tomaintain 
economic activity and encourage job creation, the federal and 
state governments have taken a variety of other steps, such as 
expanding infrastructure spending and allowing firms to access 
lower-cost financing. 


Findings 
The major findings of the paper as follows; 


O India has dropped 28 positions to 140th out of 156 coun- 
tries, according to the survey. Several reasons have contributed 
to India’s dismal performance in the World Economic Forum 
report. Some of the factors include a skewed distribution of re- 
sources and opportunities between men and women, as well as 
lagging female to male literacy, as evidenced by the NSO study 
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Household Social Consumption: Education in India, which was 
conducted as part of the 75th round of the National Sample 
Survey (NSS). According to the survey, India’s female literacy 
rate is 70.3 percent, while male literacy is at 84.7 percent. 
Women’s labour participation has decreased from 24.8 percent 
to 22.3 percent, according to the WEF Report 2021, and cul- 
turally established preferences for the male child have led to in- 
creased discrimination against women. 


CO) When considering 8 South Asian nations Bangladesh, 
the best-performing country in the region, has narrowed the gen- 
der gap by 71.9 percent thus far. India is in the 6th position out 
of 8 souths Asian its neighbour countries.it shows the worst per- 
formance in the gender gap index 2021. According to the re- 
port, India’s gender gap has widened from nearly 66.8 per cent 
closed a year ago to 62.5 percent this year, with only 22.3 per- 
cent of Indian women and 38.4 per cent of Bangladeshi women 
participating in the labour market. ‘Women’s labour force par- 
ticipation rates in the region are on average 51 per cent of male 
labour force participation rates.’ 


OO) The reduction in the disparities between male and fe- 
male labour force participation rates is a countering factor that 
will win out in the long run. The difference between male and 
female LFPR has widened during the last 17 years. 


O) Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS) (2017-18), the 
workforce participation rate (WFPR) fell, especially among 
women, while the unemployment rate rose sharply for both men 
and women. This was regarded as a result of demonetisation, 
which was thought to have Curtailed the scale of the economic 
activity. Those who believe in the positive features of corruption 
and black money are especially likely to think so. 


O) In the April—June quarter of 2019-20, the quarterly data 
for the urban sector revealed a big decrease in the WFPR anda 
substantial increase in the unemployment rate following the epi- 
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demic and lockdown. Despite this, WFPR yearly average sta- 
tistics increased significantly in 2019-20 compared to the previ- 
ous two rounds of PLFS estimates, and the average unemploy- 
ment rate fell by one percentage point from 5.8 per cent to 4.8 
per cent in 2019-20. 


CO) The female labour force participation rate has been de- 
clining during the pandemic period showing, the growing gender 
disparity in work and employment. If we are unable to maintain 
the more female employees in the labour market, the spike in 
female participation might revert to low and decreasing rates. 


Implications 


@ Women’s engagement should be encouraged and en- 
abled by policy frameworks that are conscious of the ‘gender- 
specific’ constraints that most women encounter. Gender-respon- 
sive policies must be established in a context. 


@ Policymakers in India and throughout the region should 
take a holistic approach to improving women’s labour market 
outcomes by increasing access to and relevance of education 
and training programmes, skills development, child care access, 
maternity protection, and the provision of safe and accessible 
transportation, as well as encouraging a growth pattern that cre- 
ates job opportunities. 


@ Provide better training and career counseling and im- 
proved work family support. 


@ Raising the minimum wage is an essential public policy 
for women. Women must have better access to well-paid occu- 
pations that are currently predominantly performed by women 
when the economy is rebuilt following the Covid-19 pandemic. 
Investing in public- sector infrastructure would not only increase 
the salary and economic security of individuals in such profes- 
sions, but it will also make it simpler for those with full-time jobs 
to fully engage in the labour force and be financially secure. 
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® Beyond traditional labour force participation numbers, 
policymakers should be more concerned with whether women 
can access better employment, establish businesses, and take 
advantage of new labour market possibilities as a nation evolves. 


Conclusion 


The economic catastrophe brought on by the discovery of 
the new corona virus is not like other recessions. Lack of access 
to quality child care and in-person schooling options has low- 
ered parental supply of labour, while demand for workers in high- 
contact and inflexible service sectors has decreased. Women, 
who are normally less affected by recessions than males, have 
seen a significant and sustained reduction in employment and 
labour force participation as a result of this. To lower India’s 
gender imbalance, legislative efforts to empower women and 
stricter enforcement of current ones are needed at the macro 
level. Small steps, however, are equally important. Women’s 
empowerment has become a major issue of debate in the fields 
of development and economics. Women’s economic empower- 
ment empowers them to have control over their resources, pos- 
sessions, and income. It also improves women’s well-being and 
their capacity to handle risk. It may lead to strategies to assist 
trivialized genders in a certain political or social environment. 
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Women at Leisure: 
Some Evidence from India 


Anaida Ann Jacob and Amrita Roy 


Introduction 


Time distribution patterns of households have significantly 
transformed over the past few years. Decisions concerning the 
distribution of time budgets are important in determining the 
wellbeing and quality of life. The changes in time allocation to a 
large extent may be attributed to social, cultural, and demographic 
changes in society. Over the years, the quality of life and 
satisfaction enjoyed by an individual has increased due to a longer 
life span, access to better education, and health facilities, and 
more income-generating opportunities. The latest Time Use 
Survey (TUS) conducted by the National Sample Survey 
Organization (NSSO) in 2019 found that on average, an Indian 
spend almost 50 per cent of the time on self-care,13 per cent on 
production activities, 10 per cent on unpaid domestic and care 
activities, 15 per cent on learning and community participation, 
and 9 per cent on leisure activities in a day. 


Among all these activities performed by an individual, little 
focus is given to the domain of leisure activities which is an important 
aspect of assessing the quality of life. It is seen that leisure has for 
long been divided into the lines of gender, creating a privileged 
and underprivileged class where women have been relegated to 
the disadvantaged status in availing of leisure opportunities. 
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Having adequate leisure time is crucial in several aspects. It 
enhances the standard of living of individuals, improves their 
productivity, and builds creativity for problem-solving. Apart from 
these, it relieves stress levels to a great extent, improves one’s 
health, and inculcates a positive outlook within them. Thus, for 
both men and women, it is essential to ensure that they invest 
adequate time in leisurely activities. 


The majority of the previous time use studies have focused 
on the division of household and market work. Fewer studies 
have looked into the time allocation of leisure. To fill in the gaps 
in the existing literature, the present study intends to explore the 
variations in leisure time and participation of women in India using 
the data of time use surveys conducted in 1998/99, and 2019. 
The impact of socio-demographic factors like age, education, 
and income of households on women’s amount of time spent in 
leisure is analyzed. 


In the following sections, we review the existing studies 
discussing various definitions of leisure and the differences in leisure 
time of women according to their level of age, income, and 
education. Then, we describe the definition of leisure and 
methodology used in the study. This is followed by discussing 
the major results of the study using the data from the published 
time use survey reports 1998/99 and 2019. 


Literature Review 


The area of leisure remained unexplored until the 1980s. 
This domain and related activities were considered unimportant 
as compared to the other paid and unpaid activities performed 
by women in their day-to-day lives. It was often misinterpreted 
as mere ‘playtime’ and researchers always felt that there is nothing 
to learn about this particular activity as far as an economy is 
concerned. However, in the wake of the 90s, many studies 
appeared linking leisure to the field of economics. They focused 
on identifying leisure as a unique experience of an individual and 
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analysed the quality of their experiences and understanding the 
underlying issues related to it. 


The relevance of leisure has increased over time such that it 
has become an interdisciplinary issue for specialists in different 
fields. According to Gronau(1977), Leisure is the time left after 
completing one’s work and is characterized by the absence of 
any market substitutes. Dumazedier (1960) defines it as a set of 
activities in which the individual indulges in his own free will. It 
includes the freedom ofan individual to rest, amuse himself, add 
to his knowledge, and increase his voluntary participation in the 
life of the community after discharging his professional, family, 
and social duties. This definition was revised to include religious 
and philosophical contemplation by Grey (1971). Australian 
Council for Health, Physical Education and Recreation (ACHPER 
1980) defines it as a positive state of mind characterized by un- 
obligated time and willing optimism. It is a condition, sometimes 
referred to as a state of being, an attitude of mind, or quality of 
experience (Cushman & Laidler 1990). Veal (2003) defines it 
as an experience of freedom. 


Henderson (1990) in his integrative review of leisure 
establishes that the concept is discussed in the studies focusing 
mainly on three aspects.1) As a measure of time 2) As an 
experience and 3) As an activity. Interpreting leisure in terms of 
time is a contribution of industrialized societies. It always measures 
leisure as a part of the total time budget available to a person 
(Zuzanek 1997). Time is the ultimate constraint and every activity 
is assumed to be a fraction of time. Thus, leisure is the difference 
between total time and work time. Voss (1967) defines it as that 
portion of time, where a person is not obliged to work. Vickery 
(1977) defines free time as the time left after meeting the 
contracted (Paid), committed (Unpaid domestic and care work), 
and necessary time (physiological needs) requirements ofa day. 


With the growing popularity of time-use methodology in the 
developed world, many studies (Luxton 1997, Fleming et al 1999, 
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Whitehead 1999, Ironmonger 1999) emerged during the late 
90s. Much of these studies focused on explaining the time 
structure of the population and identifying the key areas of their 
work. Feminist movements were more attracted to the time aspect 
as it gives more statistical visibility to the work of women and 
assesses the gender gaps existing in paid and unpaid work. 


Age & Leisure 


Age is an important determinant in explaining the leisure time 
endowments of an individual. An in-depth analysis of the 
association between age and Leisure-Time Physical Activity 
(LTPA) in Asia-Pacific countries has shown varied results for 
developing and developed nations. Developed countries like 
Australia have shown increases in leisure-time physical activity 
with age across men and women. Kaplan (1986) in a detailed 
study on the international perspectives of leisure observed that 
the leisure time spent in developed countries is mostly influenced 
by their access to adequate and secure income, satisfactory 
housing, access to transport, and health care systems. Similar 
results were found in several studies (Ardalaan et al 1991, Bittman 
2000) where women in their old age enjoy more leisure at home 
by nurturing their hobbies as they are free from family 
responsibilities. A study conducted in Northern Spain (Amigo et 
al 2017) found that a reduction in the paid and unpaid domestic 
and care work, the occurrence of life events like widowhood, 
retirement, etc made the women engage in meaningful activities 
during their old age. Both active and passive forms of leisure 
have increased as age increased in the case of developed nations. 


However mixed results are shown in the case of developing 
nations. In a study by Prakash (1999), Indian women are found 
to spend leisure time within the premises of their households 
irrespective of their age. The time spent by women for leisurely 
activities is highly influenced by their early socialization, health, 
and economic status. No significant relationship was observed 
between LTPA and age in the case of the Philippines and Malaysia 
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and it declined with increases in the age in the countries like Fiji 
and Nauru (Bauman et al 2011). The involvement in active leisure 
takes place in the early years of life whereas older people tend 
to spend a major portion of their time resting and relaxing (Liechty 
et al 2007). The increases in the leisure time endowments of 
developing nations are mostly to passive activities like 
resting,relaxing, etc. This is because aging is accompanied by 
more constraints. The ethic of care remains a constraint in their 
early years while they engage in innovative leisure in their older 
age (Bosque et al 2015). 


Education and Leisure 


The level of education affects the time spent on leisure by an 
individual. A study conducted in Poland (Walega et al 2017) 
analysed the leisure time structuring between 2003/04 and 2013 
and found that time spent on sports and recreation increased 
among the people with higher levels of education during the period. 
Gronau (1997) found that while educated persons tend to have 
more leisure time, employed and households with children have 
fewer endowments for the same. Educated families preferred 
more time for leisure as they are aware of the importance of 
maintaining physical and mental health than less educated 
households. Studies in developing countries showed mixed results. 
In a study conducted by Wei et al (2015), where they analyzed 
the relationship between education, leisure, and happiness, it was 
found that for people with higher educational qualifications, leisure 
and happiness were generally lower than those who are less 
educated. The economic restructuring that China has undergone 
towards the end of the 19th-century is a primary reason for this 
unusual relationship. Desai (2017) found that an overwhelming 
proportion of educated Indian households tend to spend most of 
their time in passive leisure and sedentary activities. This is mainly 
because of the characteristic of Indian families where all the 
members never go out together for playing a game or for any 
physical activities. The leisure activities of school children were 
within the premises of schools, with active participation in sports 
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and cultural activities. However, this tendency differs as they move 
up the academic hierarchy(Guruprasad et al 2012). 


Income and Leisure 


Ina study of the leisure time of working people in Poland, 
Walega et al (2017) found that there is considerable diversification 
in the time devoted to leisure as one’s income level changes. The 
transformation in leisure time management was analyzed by 
comparing the time budgets of the population in 2003/04 and 
2013. Considering average activity duration, the average time of 
activity performance, percentage of persons performing an 
activity, and the ratio of free time as the key indicators, the study 
identified a negative dependency between income level and time 
devoted to housework and thereby increase in leisure time. The 
Gini coefficient measure found diversification in the leisure time 
activities of the sample during the period under study. 


Another interesting result was discussed in the work of 
Saksiriruthai et al (2018) where they analyzed the role of both 
monthly income and hourly wages in determining leisure 
consumption in Thailand. The study was conducted using merged 
data from time use survey 2001 and labor force survey 2004 
and found that monthly income is negatively related to leisure in 
contrast with the hourly wages. Monthly income consists of wages, 
overtime, bonuses, and any other pecuniary income. Thus, regular 
salaried people tend to reduce their time for leisure in response 
to monthly income changes. The relatively lower wages compared 
to the costs of living make Thai people work more. However, 
leisure is anormal good when it is related to hourly wages. 


However, Swapp (1979) in her study about the factors 
affecting the leisure time of adults in the Utah state the US, found 
that family income has no significant impact on the women’s leisure 
time and both men and women enjoyed almost similar amounts 
of leisure. Thus, the impact of income on leisure time is showing 
mixed results in the literature. 
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Not many studies have directly probed into the relationship 
between leisure and income. However, several interdisciplinary 
studies have examined this relationship in the context ofa variety 
of issues like health, energy, and so on. A study by 
Naganathan(2021) found that Indian middle-class working 
women consider leisure as a fulfilling activity and are actively 
negotiating a new work-leisure balance between their careers 
and personal leisure. 


Reviewing the existing literature, it is evident that sufficient 
attention is not given to research in the time allocation of leisure 
in the Indian context. As a developing country, an analysis of 
time budgets is introspective as time spent for leisure is largely 
determined by personal attitudes and taste as well as real-life 
conditions including those related to work. 


Data And Methods 


Though time use surveys seem to be a new concept, they 
are surprisingly not. It began around the 1900s to estimate the 
time budgets of the population and monitor their social conditions, 
economic productivity, and other relevant dimensions. 
Considerable differences are observed in the mode of time use 
surveys across countries. Developed countries like the US, UK, 
Germany, etc generally conduct annual independent standalone 
time use surveys with the objective of collecting the time use 
details to identify the gender inequality issues persisting in their 
economy. However, time use surveys conducted in developing 
countries are fundamentally directed to a common objective of 
collecting adequate data on both economic and non-economic 
work which are often overlooked in other national-level surveys 
(Charmes 2015). Objectives also differ within developing 
countries. Some of them include: to plan for the infrastructure 
(Malawi), analysing the status of poverty and human development 
(India), making better provision for HIV/AIDS (Botswana), and 
so on. Over the years, there is greater demand for information in 
developing countries and it is duly met by modifying their time 
use surveys (Hirway 2010). 
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Countries have conducted their time-use surveys using 
methods ranging from recall methods to stylized questions. The 
most popular method is the time diary, where the data on activities 
are collected in 10/15/30 minute intervals from the respondents 
taking into consideration both major and simultaneous activities. 
Moreover, the data is systematically collected at random days in 
a week by the investigator and the details on time use and other 
variables like income, location, monthly expenditure, contextual 
information like where, with whom, and for the activity was 
conducted etc are collected. The major limitation of this method 
is the faulty accounting of overlapping activities. For eg; cooking 
while looking after children, watching TV and cutting vegetables 
etc. Also, the lack of literacy of the respondents also poses a 
serious challenge in ensuring the right entries in the time diaries. 


Another method is the use of stylised questionnaires where 
data on the activities of the respondent along with the time spent 
are collected using the recall method. This method is more cost- 
effective but more erroneous in nature. This depends entirely on 
the data given by the respondent about his past activities on a 
day which cannot always be accurate and perfect. Also, recalling 
activities are more personal and subjective in nature. For e.g.; if 
a respondent states an activity as cleaning, it can range from 
cleaning a single room to cleaning an entire house from scratch. 
It can also be a voluntary activity for a community. Also, it is 
difficult to examine whether it was a paid or unpaid activity. Thus, 
the method of data collection adopted mainly depends on the 
objective of the study in many countries. 


In the Indian context, the time allocation survey was 
conducted for the first time by Jain and Chand in 1977 covering 
6 villages in Rajasthan and West Bengal. The primary objective 
of this survey was to analyse the reasons behind the under 
enumeration of the female workforce participation in India. This 
was followed by the works done by the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research (NCAER) in rural villages in 1980 
and the Department of Economics and Statistics in Tamil Nadu 
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in 1996. However, all these surveys had small coverage and were 
not nationally representative. In 1998-99 under the guidance of 
a technical advisory committee presided over by Dr Indira Hirway 
of the Centre for Development Alternatives in Ahmedabad as 
chair, a national pilot survey was conducted covering six major 
states Gujarat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa 
& Tamil Nadu. The survey included only six states representing 
different regions of the country. Even though this was undertaken 
as a pilot study, it was much wider than some full-scale surveys 
in other countries. The survey covered 18620 households in four 
quarters from July 1998 to June 1999 following the one-day 
recall method asking them to note down their activities during 
the selected days in the reference week; a normal day, an 
abnormal day, and a weekend day. This survey had a negligible 
non-response rate and followed a three- stage stratified sampling 
method. 


The first pan India time use survey was conducted in the 
year 2019 by National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO). It 
was carried out from January to December 2019 collecting the 
time use data from all states in the country except for Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. The survey covered around 1.37 lakh 
households and 4.48 lakh individuals analysing their patterns of 
time use on SNA, non-SNA and residual activities. Two stages 
stratified sampling method was followed to identify the 
representative sample. The survey used the personal interview 
method by deploying trained investigators to collect details on 
the time spent for different activities. Data about the activities 
done from 4. am on the day before the interview at 4.a mon the 
scheduled day were noted carefully. 


One of the major problems faced by the time use surveys is 
the issue of quality. Time is just a quantifiable entity and having 
adequate time for an activity does not indicate anything about its 
quality and efficiency. A slow person might take a longer time to 
complete an activity than a person who 1s faster in action. Also, 
as the time estimates are solely provided by the respondents, the 
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chances of errors are more for illiterate persons as their daily 
work is organized in a more complex way. 


The definition of leisure used in the present study is quite 
straightforward; It is defined as the residual free time left after 
meeting the contracted (paid work), committed (unpaid domestic 
and care work) and necessary activities (physiological needs) in 
the day-to-day life of an individual. This definition is consistent 
with the activity classification followed in the Indian time use 
surveys. This free time is used by individuals for their personal 
reflection and resting. We intend to focus on this free time 
allocation and capture the changes in it over a period of 20 years. 


The present study intends to focus on the data available 
from the published reports on pilot survey 1998/99 and the time 
use survey 2019. To examine the general tendencies in leisure 
time allocation during the examined period, we harmonised the 
daily activities into four categories 1) contracted 2) committed 
3) necessary and 4) free time. Only activities related to free time 
are taken into account to serve the purpose of this study. The 
activities related to free time are denoted in code 8 in both surveys. 
These include attending/visiting cultural, entertainment, and sports 
events/venues (81), Cultural participation, hobbies, games, and 
other pastime activities (82), sports participation and exercise 
and related activities (83), mass media use (84), activities 
associated with reflecting, resting, relaxing (85), Travelling time- 
related to culture, leisure, mass media, and sports practices (86) 
and other activities related to culture, leisure, mass-media, and 
sports practices (89). To compare the data of two surveys, the 
following indicators are used ; 


Time spent per participant on a day for activity 


_ Total Time spent by participants in activity A 


Total number of participants in activity A 


In the latest survey, data is collected in minutes per day as 
against the 1998/99 survey where it was collected as weekly 
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hours. This was a methodological update in the survey by NSSO 
to make the data more consistent with other international surveys. 
Countries like the US collected data on a ‘time- clock’ format to 
collect the daily time budget of the population under study. To 
make the only two surveys conducted in India comparable, we 
have converted the weekly hours into daily minutes by converting 


it using the formula weekly hours x 60 


7 


The share of leisure in the total time was calculated in 
percentages by dividing the time spent upon the total minutes of 


the day, Minutes Spent in activity Ax 100 
1440 


This indicates the relative importance of the particular activity 
in an individual’s daily life. 
Major Results 

Age and Leisure 


Fig 1: Minutes spent by women in different age groups 
in leisure activities 2019 
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The analysis that follows focuses on three generations of 
potentially productive workers within the household; Girls 
(6- 14) Young women of prime working age (15-59) and senior 
women (above 60). These age categories are representative of 
the different roles that women play throughout their lifetime. In fig 
1, we can see a non-linear trend in time spent on leisure by 
women of different age groups. Regional differences across leisure 
time are also evident. The Indian girls and senior women tend to 
spend more time in leisure as compared to the young women. 


Fig 2: Daily leisure time activities of women in minutes 
(Rural +Urban) 
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Considering different forms of leisure (figs 2 and3), we see 
that girls generally engage in active leisure forms like sports, 
games, and other outdoor activities. Women above 60 are more 
confined to passive activities including mass media usage, resting, 
relaxing, etc. The time available to the working- aged women is 
spent on mass media and cyber activities. Among women, urban 
women have relatively more time for leisure (250 min/day). It is 
quite interesting to note that a huge portion of leisure time is spent 
on activities (137 min/day) related to mass media, e.g., reading, 
listening to music, watching TV, etc. This is also true in the case 
of rural women. 
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Fig 3: Leisure time structuring of women in a day in 2019 
( per cent) 


Similar trends were observed in a short survey conducted 
by a German database company Statista in 2018 where data on 
the activities that working women wished to get more time was 
collected. It found that as age progressed, women wished to get 
more time to engage in passive leisure activities like pursuing 
hobbies, meals with their partner, sleep, etc than active activities 
like exercise, engaging in chores, etc. The changes in the social 
roles coupled with deteriorating health enable aged women to 
have more free time at their disposal (Prakash 1999). However, 
having more free time is not the same as having more leisure. The 
cultural and social background that shaped the old women of 
today dates back to the 1960s and 70s where the majority of 
them lived in joint families and had minimal opportunities to get 
educated and socialize themselves. This tendency can be seen 
even in the later years of their lives where their leisure activities 
are mostly confined within the space of their homes. On 
average,57 per cent of the aged women spend their time resting, 
relaxing, and in mass media activities. In both rural and urban 
areas, television played an important role in spending their free 
time. 
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Fig 4: Average time spent in leisure in a day by women 
of different age groups 


Women as compared to men undergo several shifts in their 
lives. The observed patterns in leisure are closely connected to 
the life events like marriage, motherhood, etc. Many studies have 
scientifically proven that women are the ultimate bearers of the 
responsibilities of their families that they spend a huge share of 
their time on unpaid domestic and care activities. The gender 
gap in paid and unpaid activities is huge that the young women 
are constrained within the ethic of care. There is a vast amount 
of literature explaining the outcomes of the process of family 
formation on the lives of women. Thus, the time use of women, 
especially their leisure activities, is highly age differentiated. 


Comparing the leisure levels between 1999 and 2019 (fig 4), 
there are differences in the leisure time spent in day-to-day life. 
We find that leisure time has increased by 35 mins/day for women 
above age 60. A marginal increase can be seen in the leisure time 
of women in the working- age group also (10 mins). Thus, we 
see that on average, the leisure of women across all age levels 
has increased over the past 20 years. This signifies the increase 
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in the leisure consciousness among women, whose traditional 
responsibilities revolved around serving family and caring for 
children, and supporting their extended family. The emergence 
of nuclear families, the relative abundance of material resources 
experienced by millennials, and more awareness of the positive 
effects of having leisure have transformed their lives into more 
flexible than merely balancing between the family/work 
responsibilities. 


Education and Leisure 


Education level determines the leisure time available to a 
person. According to Bryant (1990), education positively affects 
the availability of leisure time. This is because literate households 
are generally more aware of the importance of leisure in maintaining 
their physical and mental fitness than illiterate people. Education 
shapes them in such a way that they value their time and its quality. 


Figure 5: Minutes spent in leisure by women at different 
educational levels in 2019 
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However, the Indian time use survey places a different view 
concerning women’s leisure time. In figure 5, we see that time 
spent for leisure is more for women who are illiterate and educated 
below primary levels. For all the other levels of education, we 
can seeaconstant amount of leisuretime being spent by women. 
Rural-urban differences are minimal at all levels of education. 
This implies that education has only a lesser role in determining 
the leisure time of women in India. A similar result was also found 
in a study conducted by Wei et al (2015) in China where the 
highly educated tend to spend less time on leisure and are found 
to be less happy in their lives. India’s social structure and 
economic restructuring in the 1990s can be the primary reason 
for explaining this. The worst affected are the people with upper 
primary and secondary education qualifications. The globalization 
process and the resulting changes have drastically increased the 
need for a skilled labor force. This transition might have adversely 
affected the quality of their lives with fewer job opportunities 
and income that affect their leisure time endowments too. On the 
other hand, highly qualified women engage in jobs that are more 
competitive in nature and feel pressurised in their career life. 


Figure 6: Minutes spent in various leisure activities by women 
at different educational levels in 2019 (Rural + Urban) 
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Analysing in detail (fig 6), most illiterate women engage in 
hobbies, games, and other pastime activities, whereas more time 
is spent on mass media by highly educated women. As the level 
of education increases, we see a decline in the time spent on 
hobbies, games, and cultural participation and a gradual increase 
in mass media usage. At all levels, the least time is spent on sports 
participation and exercise. The presence of gender stereotypes 
discourages Indian women to pursue active leisure activities like 
sports which involve physical activity and require mobility. 


Figure 7: Average time spent in leisure in a week by 
women at different educational levels 


Average time spent in leisure in a week by women at different 


educational levels (in minutes) 


Source: Time Use Surveys 1998/99, 2019 


Comparing leisure levels in 1999 and 2019 (fig 7), we find 
that illiterate women’s time for leisure has increased 
considerably. Among the literate women, women with a below 
primary level of education also had a marginal increase in their 
total leisure time. Thus, in the Indian context, people with 
higher education have not shown significant increases in their 
time spent for leisure. But this cannot be considered as a 
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serious concern as the perception of leisure may differ with 
the level of education. A well- educated woman may be 
interested in listening to music concerts or going to museums 
etc as a leisure activity but watching tv or chit-chatting may be 
the preference for the low educated group. This is because 
leisure was considered as a privilege of power and as an 
aristocratic devotion to knowledge in history (McLean et al 
2015). Another possible reason for the decline of leisure time 
can be per unit costs associated with leisure activities. Highly 
educated women tend to be more conscious of the quality of 
the activities they engage in and hence are likely to spend on 
expensive activities like traveling abroad or luxury shopping 
etc. Whereas less educated women spend on inexpensive or 
free leisure activities like watching TV, knitting, etc. Thus, a 
deeper understanding of the heterogeneity of the leisure 
activities must be considered while understanding the time 
endowments which is beyond the scope of this study. 


Income and Leisure 


It is widely known that income and leisure are positively 
correlated. The theoretical model of individual labor supply 
explains the work-leisure decision of an individual. Work is 
referred to as the activities are undertaken for market production, 
generally for pay or profit. It creates disutility as it involves the 
exertion of both mind and body into the production. On the other 
hand, leisure creates utility. As wages increase beyond a threshold 
level, workers tend to increase their consumption of leisure. This 
implies that leisure is a ‘normal’ good i.e., demand for leisure 
increases, as the wages increases. The income effect outweighs 
the substitution effect when income increases beyond a particular 
level as they have more disposable income. However, figure 8 
shows a quite paradoxical trend about the time use survey. Here, 
time data is collected from the respondents belonging to different 
income classes. It can be seen that both in rural and urban areas 
more leisure time is enjoyed by the high-income classes (80-100 
class). 
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Figure 8: Minutes spent in a day by women in different 
income strata in 2019 


bt 


Source: Time Use Survey 201¢ 


This result is in line with the theory of individual labour supply 
as explained above. However, extreme lower-income classes 
also tend to enjoy a relatively high amount of time for leisure! 
Does this mean that poor women forgo their earnings and spend 
more time engaging in fun activities? 


Here, we have to look into another factor that might be at 
play. Extreme poorer sections of people live together in 
communities. This is evident in the poorer parts of north India 
where thousands of people and their families live in slums. They 
engage in menial jobs and earn very little that is sufficient to 
maintain their living. Their women are often unemployed and 
generally participate in unpaid domestic and care activities. Thus, 
they have more chances of getting more opportunities for 
socialization within themselves, listening to music or knitting or 
chit- chatting with fellow women in their slums. All these will be 
accounted as leisure activities which may be a reason for this 
paradoxical ‘U’ or ‘V-shaped relationship between income and 
leisure time. When we analyze the leisure activities of women in 
both rural and urban areas, time spent on mass media increases 
as one moves from the bottom 10 per cent of households by 
income to the top 10 per cent. The wealth effect is the largest in 
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reading for leisure; it increases nine times between the lowest 
and the highest income class. Cultural participation declines as 
income increases. Comparing the leisure time estimates of men 
and women who are regular wage/salaried employees, men spend 
around 124 min/day as against women who spend only 111 min/ 
day for leisure. Similar results are seen in the case of self-employed 
and casual labor, where the leisure time of men outweighs women 
by 15 and 12 min/day respectively. 


Table 1: Minutes spent per day for leisure by the 


employed 
Activity Status Men Women 
Regular salaried 124 111 
Self Employed 134 119 
Casual Labour 117 105 


Source: Time use survey 2019 


Another interesting observation is that irrespective of activity 
status, the most performed leisure activity by men is mass media 
usage. More than 90 min/day are spent on an average for mass 
media-related activities. However, self-employed women and 
those who are casual laborers spend most of their time attending/ 
visiting cultural, entertainment, and sports events/venues. 


In general, working women spend less time on leisure (113 
min/day) than the unemployed (204 min /day). This is true in the 
case of both urban and rural areas. However, when we compare 
the working women in urban and rural areas, we see differences 
in their time spent on leisure. A rural woman typically spent around 
100 minutes in leisure whereas an urban woman spent 
approximately 130 minutes per day. Women who are casual 
laborers in rural areas are extremely time squeezed with fewer 
opportunities for leisure and recreation. This is because life is 
totally different in rural areas. The rural people mostly engage in 
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the activities of the unorganized sector. India being an agrarian 
nation, rural women are engaged in farm-related activities, for 
which there is no fixed work time. Work is a part of their life. So, 
taking a break in between to have tea or coffee is less likely to 
be considered leisure time by the respondent itself. Since the 
time use survey collects data on a day for each half an hour slot, 
it is more likely that their short breaks in between may be entered 
as ‘work’ time in accounts. The work- life division is vaguer in 
the case of rural areas than in urban areas. Those working in the 
organized sector have a well-defined workweek, which in turn 
helps them to demarcate their leisure time. This problem in data 
collection can be a reason why we see high levels of leisure time 
for women in urban areas. 


The Leisure Time of Women Across Different 
States of India 


Analysing the leisure time of both men and women across 
states except north-eastern states (fig 9), Goa and Kerala are 
found to have the highest time divide in leisure where men spent 
around 28 min/day more than women for leisure activities. In 
states like Telangana and Andhra Pradesh, women enjoy more 
leisure time than men by around 13 min/day. Uttar Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, and Jammu Kashmir are other states where 
women’s leisure time surpasses men’s. Even though men and 
women in West Bengal enjoy the same amount of leisure, the 
time they spend is the least as compared to people of other states 
(136 min/day). 
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Fig 9: Differences in leisure time of women and men 
across states in India(excluding north-eastern states) 
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Source; Time Use Survey 3tl/¢ 


Huge variations in time spent on leisure are shown in the 
case of north-eastern states, with Manipur and Nagaland showing 
great time divide between men and women among all the Indian 
states. The only exception in this is the case of Sikkim where 
women spent 15 mins/day more than men for leisure and in Tripura, 
both men and women spend equal time for leisure. 
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Fig 10: Differences in leisure time between women and 
men in north-eastern states 
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However, Union territories are performing better in terms 
of leisure time for women. Chandigarh stands top in terms of 
time spent by women for leisure. In a survey conducted by 
Hindustan Times in 2016, Chandigarh women tured to be the 
happiest in their lives enjoying freedom in their lives with the strong 
work culture. Another interesting finding is that women in all union 
territories enjoy more leisure compared to men with an exception 
of Lakshadweep. 
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Fig 11: Differences in leisure time between women and 
men across Union Territories in India 
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Conclusion 


In this paper, we contributed to the discussion of the time 
allocation of Indian women into leisure activities based on the 
available data of time use surveys 1998/99 and 2019. We 
focused on the leisure time and activities of women and tried to 
capture differences in time use according to age, education, and 
income of the households. First, we analysed the average daily 
time spent by women per day according to different age 
categories. Ourresults showed that Indian women enjoyed more 
leisure as their age increased. The shift from active to passive 
leisure was evident in the Indian context. We compared our 
findings with the earlier estimates and concluded that leisure time 
of senior women increased and improved leisure consciousness 
in the lifestyle of Indian women. Second, we looked into the 
differences in leisure time among women with different educational 
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qualifications. As against most of the theoretical explanations, 
educated Indian women spent less time in leisure than illiterate 
ones. This can be attributed to the economic and social 
transformations in recent years and increased demand and costs 
for acquiring quality leisure. Third, we looked into the association 
of income and leisure time among women and found a paradoxical 
trend of less leisure time in middle-class households. The poorest 
and the richest income quintile households enjoy more leisure in 
the Indian context. Working women in the rural areas enjoyed 
the least leisure time due to the vague work-leisure divide in the 
rural agrarian set-up of the Indian economy. Also, we discussed 
the gender disparities in leisure time across Indian states and 
union territories. We note a significant variation in terms of leisure 
time enjoyed by men and women across states. More importantly, 
leisure time at present is a part of the consumer lifestyle. 
Technological progress along with social transformation has 
resulted in the development of the leisure time industry in India. 
Over the years, Indian women are also increasingly becoming a 
part of it. 
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APPENDIX 
Code 8: Culture, leisure, mass-media, and sports practices 


81 Attending/visiting cultural, entertainment, and 
sports events/venues 


811 Attendance at organized/mass cultural events and 
shows 812 Attendance at parks/gardens 


813 Attendance at sports events 

819 Other activities related to attendance at cultural, 
entertainment, and sports events 

82 Cultural participation, hobbies, games, and other 
pastime activities 
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821 Visual, literary, and performing arts (as a hobby) 
822 Hobbies 


823 Playing games and other pastime activities 


829 Other activities related to cultural participation, 
hobbies, games 


83 Sports participation and exercise and related 
activities 

831 Participating in sports 832 Exercising 

84 Mass media use 

841 Reading for leisure 

842 Watching/listening to television and video 843 
Listening to radio and audio devices 

849 Other activities related to mass media use 

85 Activities associated with reflecting, resting, 
relaxing 

850 Activities associated with reflecting, resting, relaxing 


86 Travelling time-related to culture, leisure, mass- 
media and sports practices 860 Travelling time-related to 
culture, leisure, mass-media, and sports practices 89 Other 
activities related to culture, leisure, mass-media and sports 
practices 


890 Other activities related to culture, leisure, mass- 
media and sports practices 


Detailed activity classification of Code 8 


Source: Time Use Survey (TUS), National Sample Survey 
Organization (NSSO) in 2019 
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6 


Public irrigation and Wellbeing of 
women: Some Insights based on the 
Study of Two Villages in North East 

Karnataka, India 


Suma Scaria 


Introduction 


[= article is trying to understand the relationship 
between public irrigation and well-being of women. 
This issue is raised in the context of north east 
Karnataka, one of the most backward and arid regions in India. 
There are not many studies that high light the relationship between 
irrigation and wellbeing of women. At the same time, the question 
of wellbeing of women in south Asia is very important since the 
region is experiencing one of the fastest growth rates in the world 
(World Bank 2019). Within the region, India is having one of the 
highest growth rates among all the South Asian countries. 
However, the status of women in terms of human development 
remains low in India compared to many low growth countries in 
South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa (Human Development 
Report, 2018).The high economic growth the country is 
experiencing have largely failed to translate into wellbeing of 
women. For instance, according to World bank (2019) the 
incidence of anaemia among pregnant women in India is around 
50 percent. Similarly, the mortality rate among children under 
five is still higher among females compared to males. Also the 
proportion of children who are out of school and are employed 
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in agriculture in the age group 7-14 is relatively higher among 
females compared to males in India. Also studies show that there 
is crisis in social reproduction since the burden of reproductive 
labour has intensified among women due to rural distress, reducing 
their opportunities for paid work (Rao and Vakulabharanam, 
2018). Hence it is essential to understand how far high economic 
growth India is witnessing in recent times have trickle down to 
rural women. 


Development for Women Versus Women for 
Development 


The assessment of rural development policies including 
irrigation should go beyond the narrow technocratic approach 
of cost benefit analysis to integrate the concerns of well being of 
women. It is necessary to take the rural households in any attempt 
to reduce gender inequality. The rise in income and reduction in 
poverty among rural households through irrigation can positively 
affect women empowerment ( Domenech and Claudia, 2013). 
Hence it is necessary to focus on family for any attempt to challenge 
gender inequalities. The public investment in rural infrastructure 
projects including irrigation can play a catalyst role in this 
endeavour. However in recent times, the undue attention has been 
directed on micro income generating projects that provide credit 
and technical assistance to rural households especially women 
(Sanyal, 1991 ). The development agencies while evaluating these 
programmes concludes by suggesting that cost can be reduced 
and benefits increased by selecting market niche where poor 
could get higher rates of return. This individualised technocratic 
approach towards rural development/women empowerment 
does not take into account the structures through which poverty/ 
gender inequalities are created and reproduced in our society. 
The task of poverty eradication is to eradicate the structures that 
create deprivation rather than fix the people who are vulnerable 
to poverty (Chant, 2008). The power relations within an 
household needs to be take into account on any attempt to 
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improve the lives of the disempowered. For instance, in recent 
times there is greater than ever awareness diverted to women 
targeted programmes including micro credit programmes. 
However the empowerment potential of these programmes on 
women is rather highly debated. According to one school of 
thought, these micro credit programmes targeting women are 
largely empowering since it increases women’s ability to 
contribute to family income (Hashemi et al. 1996).Usually 
women’s high demand for loans and repayment of loans are taken 
as proxy variables for empowerment. However the critiques of 
the above school of thought argues that rather than empowering 
women, micro credit programmes deepens women’s dependence 
on men (Garikipati, 2013). According to them, the empowerment 
potential of these programmes should be assessed in terms of 
processes rather than outcomes. The studies shows that the usually 
the men in the households makes decisions regarding the 
investment of loans while the burden of repayment of loans falls 
on women (Goetz and Gupta, 1996). Such a situation worsens 
the conditions of women as they are compelled to work for low 
wages in the market. 


Currently enormous attention and resources have been 
diverted to women targeted programmes as an easy and efficient 
solution for women empowerment. These programmes revolving 
either around credit or land do not take into account the power 
relations within an household in assessing empowerment 
outcomes (Jackson, 2003). It incorporates women but depend 
on gender divide for their success and reinforces the social 
divisions through which gender asymmetries are produced and 
reproduced .The success of these programmes stands on the 
premise of women fulfilling their traditional role of ‘mother’ 
(Kandiyoti, 1990 ). The resources channelled through them are 
expected to improve the well being of her family especially 
children. Women are viewed as ‘instruments’ rather than an end 
of development itself. Instead of development working for 
women, women end up working for development. These 
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programmes can have negative consequences in terms of 
restricting women’s freedom to participate in paid work and 
increasing their traditional responsibilities (Jaquette, 1990 ; 
Kabeer, 1994). Rural development policies will not have their 
intended effect or might even produce unintended effects ifrole 
and position of women within an household is not taken into 
account. Unless these women targeted programmes are 
accompanied by sweeping changes in mechanisms that produce 
and reproduce inequalities in agrarian sector including access to 
irrigation, any attempt to improve the well being of women may 
remain purely stop gap arrangement. 


Measuring Well Being of Women 


Measuring well being of women is a very difficult and 
complex task. The most simple and straightforward way of 
defining and measuring well being is in terms of income. Sucha 
definition and measurement of well being of women has led to 
proliferation of literature on ‘feminisation of poverty’. According 
to this thesis, the shares of women who are income poor are 
relatively higher compared to men. However, in recent times, 
there is growing support for the need to understand poverty of 
women beyond income. According to this definition, poverty can 
mean more than income dimension. It can be the denial of choices 
and opportunities most basic to human life including the 
opportunity to lead a long and healthy and creative life and to 
enjoy a decent standard of living (Fakuda-Parr, 1999 Women 
faces more poverty of opportunities and choices. Focussing only 
on income can mask poverty of opportunities and choices. Such 
an understanding of well being of women beyond income has led 
to explosion of different methods of measuring well being of 
women. 


The most widely used methods of measuring well being of 
women are United Nations Development Programme’s (UNDP) 
Gender Development Index (GDI) and Gender Empowerment 
Measure (GEM). While GDI measures well being in terms of 
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human development indicators, GEM measures ‘agency’ aspect 
of empowerment. The GDI is unweighted average of three indices: 
life expectancy at birth, gross enrolment and literacy rate and 
earned income (UNDP 1995). The GEM, on the other hand is 
the unweighted average of three indices that measures ‘agency’ 
aspect of empowerment ie the percentage of women in parliament, 
the male-female ratio among administrators, managers, 
professional and technical workers and female/male GDP ratio 
calculated from female and male shares of earned income. Apart 
from these two popular methods, there have been attempts in 
recent times to measure gender inequality by incorporating more 
easily quantifiable variables including nutritional status and time 
use (Dijkstra and Hanmer, 2000). Similarly a gendered human 
poverty measure has been constructed taking into account various 
dimensions including survival, education and health (Durbin, 
1999). 


The present study takes indication from the above gendered 
poverty index in terms of three dimensions in defining the well 
being of women. While selecting indicators, our focus has been 
on processes rather than outcome based indicators. We have 
broadly used different indicators to show the three dimensions 
of well being of women as defined in gendered poverty index: 
Survival dimension is defined in terms of access to prenatal care 
and institutional delivery while better education in terms of 
illiteracy rate and share of women in higher education. The health 
is conceptualised in terms of access to adoption of family planning 
methods and utilisation of health care services. The above 
processes may lead to positive outcomes for well being of women 
in terms of lower maternal mortality rate, better education and 
better health. Apart from the above three dimensions, another 
dimension is also added in this study i.e. self awareness and the 
indicators used to measure is self perception on domestic violence 
and exposure to media. 
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North East Karnataka 


The state of Karnataka in India is above national average in 
terms of per capita income and human development indicators 
(Economic Survey Karnataka, 2018). Also it stands fifth in rank 
among all the states in India in terms of per capita income. It is 
pointed out that the state of Karnataka despite its higher per 
capita income and human development indicators than the rest 
of the country is marked by inequality in development across the 
regions within the state (Twelfth Five year Plan 2012-17).For 
instance, north eastern Karnataka is considered as one of the 
least developed and drought prone regions in India. The per capita 
income as well as human development indicators of this region 
stands much below the national average (Census of India, 2011). 


North east Karnataka (popularly known as Hyderabad- 
Karnataka region) is considered as one of the most backward 
and arid regions in India. According to twelfth planning 
commission, some of the poorest districts in India exist in this 
region. This region is one of the most neglected region in India in 
terms of human development. The human development Index 
(HDI) of most of the districts in north east Karnataka stands 
lower compared to HDI of India as a whole (Human Development 
Report Karnataka, 2005). More than half of the population in 
this region resides in rural areas and also have a fairly good 
proportion of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe population 
compared to state and all-India average. There is high degree of 
extra-economic coercion in the relations of production and also 
the region is marked by stark inequality in gender in both education 
and health (Census of India, 2011).The female literacy rate as 
well as access to basic infrastructure including safe drinking water 
and sanitation remain lower compared to the state and all-India 
average. Given the above development scenario, north east 
Karnataka provides an appropriate setting to understand the 
trickledown effect of high economic growth India is witnessing in 
recent times in terms of well being of women. 
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The present study argues that access to public irrigation, 
unlike private sources of irrigation, can intervene in the well being 
of women. Our findings shows that women in canal irrigated village 
which is public funded shows relatively better performance in 
different dimensions of well being of women compared to non- 
canal irrigated village but dependent on private sources of 
irrigation. 


Methodology 


The present study is based on the micro level study of two 
villages in north east Karnataka. This region mainly consists of 
six districts: Bidar, Gulbarga, Raichur, Bellary, Yadgir and Koppal. 
The two villages are chosen from Gulbarga district since the 
district exhibits general features of north east Karnataka in general 
in land ownership pattern, literacy rate, health and access to 
physical and social infrastructure. Apart from this, this district is 
having highest share of population among all the districts in the 
region. The above two villages in Gulbarga district are selected 
purposively since one village is canal irrigated (Janiwar village) 
and another village non-canal irrigated (Basawantawadi village) 
but dependent on private wells and tubewells for irrigation. 
However, since both the villages belong to the same district and 
region, they are exposed to similar agro-climatic situations, 
regional economies, district/state level policies and political 
histories. This would help us to control a host of factors that 
might have otherwise independently explained the developmental 
trajectories of these villages (Jacob et al, 2015). The access to 
physical and social infrastructure such as roads, transport, 
educational and health facilities are almost similar in both villages. 
Majority of the households in both villages depend on agriculture 
for their livelihood. 


The total number of households in Janiwar village and 
Basawantawadi village are around 160 and 90 respectively. The 
field work for this study was conducted during the period from 
January 2018 to May 2018. The census method was used to 
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conduct door to door survey of households. The survey was 
conducted using a questionnaire schedule. The schedule mainly 
consisted of questions relating to women including education 
completed, type of institution attending, age, exposure to media 
and utilisation of health care facilities. Apart from this, information 
on women empowerment such as control over earnings, 
perception on domestic violence, work participation, 
employment, number of children per woman, access to prenatal 
care were also collected from each household. Apart from primary 
level field work, secondary sources including Census of India 
are also used to delineate information at the village level. 


Well being of women in two villages in north 
east Karnataka 


Our findings shows that canal irrigated village shows 
impressive picture in various dimensions of well being of women 
compared to non-canal irrigated village. As mentioned earlier, 
the present study defines well being of women in terms of largely 
four dimensions: Survival, education, health and selfawareness. 
The indicators used here largely measures processes rather than 
outcomes relating to well being of women. The survival is 
measured in terms of prenatal care and institutional delivery. These 
measures of survival can lead to positive outcomes including lower 
maternal mortality rate. Education is largely measured in terms 
of illiteracy rate and access to higher education and health in 
terms of adoption of family planning methods and utilization of 
health care services. The fourth dimension i.e. self awareness is 
mostly measured in terms of self perception on domestic violence 
and exposure to media and these measures can possibly lead to 
positive outcomes including freedom from domestic violence and 
informed choices. 


Survival 


Our analysis shows that women in canal irrigated village 
shows relatively better well being in terms of survival compared 
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to non-canal irrigated village. Women in canal irrigated village 
had better access to pre-natal care compared to non-canal 
irrigated village.During the time of pregnancy around 52 percent 
of the total women in Janiwar village have taken ultra sound while 
around 47 percent took iron tablets (See Table 1). However in 
Basawantawadi village, the share of women who have taken ultra 
sound and iron tablets are only 39 percent. Also our analysis 
shows that majority of the women in canal irrigated village had 
institutional delivery compared to non-canal irrigated village. In 
Janiwar village, majority of the women ie around 55 percent 
delivered their children at hospitals (See Table 2). On the other 
hand, in Basawantawadi village only less than half of the total 
women delivered at hospital and majority had delivery at home. 


Education 


The picture is slightly complicated with regard to well being 
in terms of education. The canal irrigated village shows lower 
rate of illiteracy among women but with reference to share of 
women in higher education, non- canal irrigated shows relatively 
better picture. There is inequity in access to education especially 
higher education for females in both villages. The inequity in 
education is relatively higher in canal irrigated village compared 
to non-canal irrigated village. The share of women who 
completed higher secondary and above is only 5 percent in 
Janiwar village while it is 9 percent in Basawantawadi village 
(See Table 3). It could be noticed that in both villages, there is 
“gendering’ in higher education. The women do have access only 
to conventional university education including BA, BSc, MA 
and MSc that carries lower employment potential (See Table 
3). On the other hand, men do have access to job oriented courses 
including ITI and technical diplomas. The relatively lesser access 
of women to higher education could be possibly due to higher 
female work participation in canal irrigated village. Our field work 
shows that female work participation rate is relatively higher in 
canal irrigated village and majority of the women are involved in 
agriculture as labourers (See Table 4). 
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Health 


With regard to health, canal irrigated village shows relatively 
better picture of well being of women compared to non-canal 
irrigated village. In Janiwar village, relatively more women have 
resorted to adoption of modern family planning methods 
compared to Basawantawadi village. Around 54 percent of the 
total married women in Janiwar village adopted family planning 
method while in Basawantawadi village, it is 39 percent only 
(See Table 5).The family planning is mainly done through 
Anganwadi centre situated in the village. Also our findings shows 
that utilization of health care services among women is relatively 
higher in canal irrigated village compared to non-canal irrigated 
village. The share of women who visited any health institutions in 
the last three months is around 10 percent in Janiwar village while 
it is around 6 percent in Basawantawadi village (See Table 6). 


Self Awareness 


Regarding self-awareness also, canal irrigated village shows 
relatively better picture regarding well being of women compared 
to non-canal irrigated village. Only around 69 percent of the 
women in Janiwar believe that men have the right to beat their 
wives and it is relatively less compared to Basawantawadi village 
(See Table 7). The perception on domestic violence is a better 
indicator compared to incidence of domestic violence since 
women tend to underreport the latter as women often internalises 
the social norms that attaches less value to their well being. The 
choices of women are very much embedded within the household 
power structure. Their choices are very much shaped by 
patriarchal ideology where women accepts the ‘dominance’ of 
men (Kabeer, 1999). 


With regard to exposure to media, our study shows that 
exposure of women in terms of watching television is relatively 
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higher in canal irrigated village compared to non-canal irrigated 
village (See Table 8). Around 60 percent of the women in Janiwar 
village reported that they watch television on daily basis while in 
Basawantawad1 it is only 49 percent. Exposure to media including 
television can improve women’s self awareness on one’s own 
well being. Now the question is what explains the differences in 
the development trajectory of both villages in terms of well being 
of women? This is explained in terms of unequal access to 
irrigation and incomplete land reforms in the region. 


Public irrigation versus private irrigation 


The canal irrigated village which is public funded shows 
relatively better picture in various dimensions of well being of 
women. Here we argue that differences in the sources of irrigation 
mediate well being of women. The major sources of irrigation in 
India are largely open wells, tube wells, bore wells and canals. 
However in recent times there has been tremendous growth in 
ground water based structures including open wells and bore 
wells which are mostly private financed (Mukherji et al, 2013; 
Pant 2004 and Sarkar, 2011). The use of high yielding varieties 
of crops has led to the large scale shift from canal irrigation to 
ground water sources of irrigation which are considered as more 
flexible and reliable. Several studies done in different regions of 
India highlight the operational problems in canal irrigation system 
including lack of water and maintenance throughout the year and 
illegal water outlets (Hart, 1978; Lele et al, 2006. ;Talati et al, 
2007; Wade, 1980). On the other hand, many studies highlight 
positive externalities of public funded irrigation facilities including 
canal irrigation in improving the productivity of soil as well as 
facilitating cropping pattern changes especially in semi-arid and 
arid regions in India (Dhawan, 1988;Howes et al, 2003; Sarkar, 
2011). Also these studies show that beneficiaries of canal irrigation 
system include marginal farmers also since ground water sources 
of irrigation are largely restricted to non-poor. 
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Our fieldwork reveals that access to public irrigation has 
facilitated cropping pattern changes in favour of profitable crops 
in canal irrigated village. The important crops cultivated in Janiwar 
village are commercial crops including cotton along with food 
crops such as Tur Dal , Jowar and Chilli. As mentioned earlier, 
the well being of women largely depends on the well being of 
household. The well being of women cannot be isolated from the 
well being of her family since gender inequalities are largely 
entrenched within the family. Hence rise in income or well being 
of household due to cultivation of commercial crops would 
translate into larger well being of women in terms of their survival, 
education, health and self awareness. Moreover, these positive 
externalities of public irrigation in terms of well being of women 
are more or less broad based also since beneficiaries include 
marginal and small landholding households also. More than half 
of the households in both villages belong to either marginal or 
small landholding class. These interlinkages are quite evident in 
Janiwar village which is having access to public irrigation. 


On the other hand, in non-canal irrigated village, cropping 
pattern is largely restricted to low value water saving food crops. 
The important crops cultivated in Basawantawadi village are Tur 
dal and Jowar. The farmers in this village are largely dependent 
on private sources of irrigation including open wells and bore 
wells. Since more than half of the households belongs either 
marginal or small class, majority of farmers are excluded from 
private sources of irrigation. Also our fieldwork shows that the 
incidence of debt is relatively higher and a major source of debt 
in this village is irrigation related activities. The farmers largely 
depend on local money lenders for loans. The unequal access to 
irrigation has largely translated into relatively more distress for 
farmers especially belonging to marginalised sections of the society. 
The benefits of private sources of irrigation are largely restricted 
to upper strata of the rural society. Such a situation has adversely 
affected the various dimensions of wellbeing of majority of women 
in this village. 
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Incomplete Land Reforms 


The access to irrigation is largely linked to land distribution. 
As seen before, the marginal and small landholders are completely 
excluded from private sources of irrigation since it involves huge 
private investment. This inequities in land distribution and irrigation 
would automatically translate into inequalities in income among 
rural households. The trickledown effect of private irrigation in 
terms of well being of women would be nominal in such situations. 


The land reforms in Karnataka during the post-independent 
period had differential impact on different regions within the state. 
For instance, the land reform measures in 1974 which is 
considered as very radical in nature had differential outcome on 
various regions within the state of Karnataka (Damle, 1989). 
The important measures enunciated were the following: firstly, 
there was total ban on the resumption of leased land by the land 
lords and secondly, the tenancy was abolished. Thirdly, another 
important measure was the drastic reduction of land ceilings to 
ten standard acres of land. However, the extent of tenancy varies 
among districts. The districts in coastal region had relatively higher 
incidence of tenancy compared to north east Karnataka. Also 
the nature of tenancy varied between districts. In the coastal and 
southern districts the form of tenancy which was prevalent was 
small landholders leasing in large amounts of land from the big 
landlords (Damle, 1989). Hence the land reforms act of 1974 
largely benefitted small landholders in coastal and southern regions 
of Karnataka by conferring them ownership rights. On the other 
hand, the nature of tenancy prevalent in north east Karnataka 
was largely ‘reverse tenancy’ where big land owners leasing in 
large amounts of land from small landholders. Therefore the 
beneficiaries of tenancy abolition act of 1974 was mostly big 
land owners in north east Karnataka. Also the ceiling legislation 
had only little impact on the skewed landownership pattern 
especially in northern eastern part of Karnataka (Deshpande and 
Torgal, 2003). In addition, agricultural labourers failed to get 
rights over their homestead. This is quite evident in the present 
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land ownership pattern in north east Karnataka where there is 
huge concentration of land in few hands and majority of population 
are dependent on agricultural labour for their livelihood. 


During the post -1977 periods, land reform measures in the 
state of Karnataka suffered severe obstruction. Those who 
formulated these policies were either themselves landlords or 
their representatives. In fact, Karnataka is one of the states in 
India to reverse the land reform laws. The land reform bill was 
introduced in the legislative assembly in 1990s (Ramakumar, 
2017). Firstly, it raised the land ceiling from 10-54 acres to 40- 
216 acres. Secondly, the bill legalised leasing which was banned 
in the original land reform Act. Thirdly, restrictions on the 
acquisition of agricultural land by non-agricultural ‘sources’ were 
removed. Also the bill gave permission to convert agricultural 
land to non-agricultural land. Hence land reforms as an important 
instrument of social justice failed to create an egalitarian society 
in Karnataka especially in north east Karnataka. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The findings of the present study based on the study of two 
villages in north east Karnataka shows that public irrigation 
mediates well being of women. Here we have defined well being 
of women in terms of four dimensions: survival, education, health 
and selfawareness. The indicators we have chosen to understand 
different dimensions of women’s well being denote processes 
rather than outcomes relating to well being. To understand the 
dimension of survival we have chosen the indicators relating to 
access to pre natal care and institutional delivery. With regard to 
education, we have chosen two indicators, illiteracy rate and 
access to higher education and for health, access to family 
planning methods and utilization of health care services. The fourth 
dimension, self awareness is denoted by self perception on wife 
beating and exposure to media. All these indicators pertaining to 
processes denotes different outcomes including lower mortality 
rate, better education, better health and informed choices. 
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The canal irrigated village shows relatively better 
performance in various dimensions of well being compared to 
non-canal irrigated village. However the picture with regard to 
education is slightly complicated since the canal irrigated shows 
relatively lower incidence of illiteracy and relatively less access 
to higher education for women compared to non-canal irrigated 
village. The relative better performance of canal irrigated village 
in different dimensions of women’s well being is explained in terms 
of access to public irrigation and incomplete land reforms in the 
region. 


The access to public irrigation including canal irrigation 
provides opportunities to grow profitable crops along with water 
saving food crops in an arid region including north east Kamataka. 
Since the well being of women depends largely on the well being 
of household, arise in income or opportunities for growth among 
households irrespective of caste and class would translate into 
well being for majority of women. Such a trickledown effect is 
quite evident in canal irrigated village. On the other hand, in non- 
canal irrigated village access to irrigation is restricted only to upper 
strata of the rural society because of private sources of irrigation. 
The marginal and small landholders who constitute more than 50 
percent of the total landholders are completely excluded because 
of huge private investment involved in it. The incidence of debt 
due to irrigation related activities is relatively higher in this village. 
Also the cropping pattern is just restricted to water saving food 
crops. Hence the trickledown effect of growth is relatively less 
and as a result well being of majority of women in various 
dimensions in non- canal irrigated village is poor compared to 
canal irrigated village. 


The incomplete land reforms in the state as well as region 
also led to unequal access to irrigation especially private irrigation. 
As mentioned earlier, the marginal and small landholders are 
completely excluded from private irrigation. Hence the access to 
private irrigation is largely linked to land distribution. The land 
reform measures enunciated by the state of Karnataka during 
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post independence period had differential impact on different 
regions due to differences in the tenurial conditions prevailing in 
different regions with the state. Some of the radical land reforms 
measures evolved by the state are abolition of tenancy and 
imposition of land ceilings. However these measures had different 
impact on different regions. For instance, most of the beneficiaries 
of these measures in north east Karnataka unlike south Karnataka 
were big landlords because of prevalence of reverse tenancy 
where big land lords used to lease in land from small land holders. 
Also in recent times, many of the radical land reform measures 
were reversed due to aggressive neoliberal policies followed by 
the state since 1991. 


Also our study shows that any attempt to improve the well 
being of women should focus on family also since gender 
inequalities are very much embedded within the family. However 
in recent times, undue attention has been directed to women 
targeted programmes on the premise that access to ‘market’ 
would automatically translate into well being of women. The 
structural factors that reinforce patriarchal ideology within a family 
are largely ignored in these programmes with a narrow 
technocratic approach. Women are used as ‘instruments’ rather 
than end of development in these programmes. The public 
expenditure on rural infrastructural projects including irrigation 
can mitigate poverty among rural households. The well being of 
women are largely dependent on the well being of households. 


However in recent time especially since post liberalisation 
period, the rising focus has been on private investment in irrigation. 
The major rationale put forward behind rising private investment 
in irrigation at the cost of public expenditure is ‘efficiency’ and 
easy to manage. As mentioned earlier, many studies did in different 
regions shows management problems in public irrigation including 
canal irrigation. But the need of the hour in the context of rising 
inequalities within the rural areas in India as well as across the 
globe is to evolve better management practises rather than 
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overlooking public expenditure on irrigation. Probably what we 
suggest is a negotiation of public expenditure model with 
efficiency model for better management practises. There should 
be public expenditure on irrigation but at the same time it should 
be micro managed at the local level in an efficient and equitable 
manner by involving different stake holders belonging to different 
strata of rural society. As this study shows, the public expenditure 
in irrigation has the potential not only to reduce poverty in an 
agrarian society but also plays a major ‘instrumental role’ in 
improving the well being of deprived sections of the society 
including women in rural areas. 
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Empowering Rural Women Through 
Water-A Case Study of Nellaya 
Panchayat of Palakkad District 


Meera M.S 


Introduction 


\ ), ] omen’s access to safe water and sanitation 
Sustainable Development Goal 6 is essential for 
human development but is considered as 

particularly crucial for women and girl’s for achieving SDGS i.e. 
Achieve Gender Equality and empower all women and girls. 
Existing Social norms assign the majority of water collection for 
domestic needs to women especially in many low income and 
middle income countries (Fisher,Cavill and Reed,2017).This kind 
of allocation of task resulted in disproportionate health and social 
burden resulting in water related diseases, discriminatory taboos 
and low productivity(Gupta and Obani,2016). Water and 
sanitation infrastructure can empower women, particularly 
through reduction of time spent on collecting water. Provision of 
water and sanitation infrastructure contributes to improved 
access, it does not address inequalities in control of resources or 
transform unequal power relations. With less access to power 
and assets, many women have less say, both within the household 
and in the community in decision-making processes, such as over 
management of water resources or investment in a household 
water connection or sanitation facility that meets their needs 
(Kayser et al., 2019, Routray et_al., 2017). This is further 
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reinforced in water-related policy making and planning at higher 
levels which are often perceived as masculine occupations (Alda- 
Vidal, Rusca, Zwarteveen, Schwartz, & Pouw, 2017).Women’S 
Empowerment is commonly viewed as the process of achieving 
gender and other social equality outcomes. The concept is defined 
in many different ways, often drawing on concepts of agency, 
choice, opportunities, resources, and power (Alsop and 
Heinsohn, 2005, Ibrahim and Alkire, 2007, Malhotra et al., 2002, 
Rowlands, 1998, Sen, 1999). Alsop & Heinsohn (2005) describe 
empowerment as the interaction between agency and the 
institutional context or ‘opportunity structure’ which determines 
how one converts assets into effective realization of options. With 
more focus on the role of the state and civil society institutions, 
Narayan describes empowerment as the “expansion of assets 
and capabilities of poor people to participate in, negotiate with, 
influence, control, and hold accountable institutions that affect 
their lives”. Women’s empowerment has been widely recognized 
as an essential requirement for economic growth and poverty 
reduction. As such, gender equality has become a principal 
development goal for many countries. Women’s empowerment 
has five components: women’s sense of self-worth; their right to 
have and to determine choices; their right to have access to 
opportunities and resources; their right to have the power to 
control their own lives, both within and outside the home; and 
their ability to influence the direction of social change to create a 
more just social and economic order, nationally and internationally 
. This puts a strong emphasis on participation in political structures 
and formal decision-making and, in the economic sphere, on the 
ability to obtain an income that enables participation in economic 
decision-making .One of the most important factors that prohibits 
women from fully participating and benefiting from economic, 
political, and social activities is the lack of convenient access to 
affordable safe drinking water. Water-related obligations (i.e. 
collection, transport, etc.) rob women of economic opportunities, 
preventing them from participating in the workforce and financially 
contributing to their families, thereby locking them in an eternal 
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cycle of poverty. They also limit the benefits that societies would 
otherwise receive from gender equality and full workforce 
utilization. 


In India, women’s empowerment s vital in addressing the 
gap in women’s labour participation and achieving greater 
economic growth. Indian women constitute nearly half (48.5 per 
cent) of the country’s population; however, female labour force 
participation has fallen from 36.7 per cent in 2005 to 26 per cent 
in 2011. This gender gap has resulted in the acute under-utilization 
of a large share of the nation’s human resources. Women are 
grossly underrepresented in the Indian economy, making up only 
26 per cent of the workforce and 


contributing only 17 per cent of India’s gross domestic 
product, as compared to the global average of 37 per cent!. A 
wide range of personal, social, political, educational, and 
institutional obstacles restrict the participation of women in the 
Indian economy. These include unfavourable business and 
regulatory environments, and a lack of family support, knowledge, 
and links to high-value markets. Lack of access to basic services 
in India, including safe drinking water supply, particularly impacts 
women as they are disproportionately burdened with the 
responsibilities related to water: collection, treatment, use for 
domestic chores, and caring for family members ill from 
waterborne diseases. In households that do not have access to 
drinking water on-premises, 80 per cent of the water is collected 
by women. Small water enterprises (SWEs) are social enterprises 
that provide safe drinking water to communities in need and can 
improve the well-being of women and girls by reducing the 
drudgery of water collection, freeing up time to pursue education 
and employment. 


Statement of the Problem 


Water resource management in an integrated and sustainable 
way can actually improve gender equity by access, both to water 
and to related services (UNDP, 2002). Nowadays women are 
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proving themselves to be strong advocates for the water agenda 
and management. This was evident in the theoretical framework 
of Dublin Principle-32 which was formulated in 1992 on the theme 
“Women and Water Management: An Integrated Approach” 
which clearly implies that women play a crucial part in the 
provision, management, and safeguarding of water. Several case 
studies relating to this problem from different countries of the 
world highlight the same issue. It stresses the development issues 
confronted by the environment and the water resources in 
particular contexts. The role of women in water resource 
management is neither limited nor stagnant. It is to be addressed 
in such a way that it brings prosperity and well-being to society. 
Since women and water are closely related in many ways, an 
integrated approach towards it could bring an illuminating 
prospectus for water resource management. The role of women 
in water conservation and management should be explored in 
such a way that it proposes a question of a challenge for the 
society to rise for the same just from the household level to the 
community level. From time to time, women develop several 
practices to deal with water shortage and scarcity. An analysis of 
such practices and their evaluation could expand the existing 
knowledge in this field, especially in micro settings. Thus, the 
problems of water resource management thus should be 
addressed from the level of women, with deep concerns for a 
sustainable environment in mind. This study is an attempt to 
explore the role of women in water conservation and water 
resource management, the major challenges faced by them and 
measures to overcome such difficulties. The study was conducted 
at “Nellaya Panchayat’ belonging to Palakkad district in Kerala. 
Nellaya Panchayat is situated in the Pattambi block of Palakkad 
district and is part of the Bharathapuzha basin. This area is prone 
to acute water shortage and contradictory needs with the available 
sources of water. Understanding the gender dimensions by citing 
the role played by women in water resource management and its 
preservation could bring significant insights to understanding the 
situation. In this context, the present study attempts to explain 
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the role of women in water management, their participation in 
water-related activities and extent of empowerment and the 
various challenges faced by them in the management of water 
though the case study of Nellaya Panchayat. 


Objective of the study 


@ To study the different roles played by women in water 
resource management of the study region. 


@ Tostudy the extent of empowerment achieved by women 
through participation of rural water supply projects 


@ Toexamine the major challenges or barriers to women’s 
participation in water-related economic activities. 


@ Tostudy the effectiveness of different kinds of interventions 
need to be designed so as to empower women through 
effective water management 


Methodology and Data Sources: 


The study comprises of “Mixed method” approach which 
includes a quantitative approach as well as a qualitative method. 
The case study method was employed primarily followed by a 
focused-group discussion. A Multi-stage sampling technique has 
used the identification the area of study. Since Kerala has been 
experiencing an increasing incidence of extreme water scarcity 
in the recent past, a systematic selection of the area can provide 
better a contextual explanation. In the first stage of sampling, 
three regions were identified- northern, southern and central. In 
the second level, the central region was selected and categorized 
on the basis of district boundaries and from this region, the 
Palakkad district was chosen for the study where acute water 
shortage is visible. This region also comprises overexploited, 
semi-critical and critical regions based on groundwater depletion 
according to the Central Groundwater Report. In the third stage 
of sampling, different water-scarce areas in the Palakkad district 
were identified. In the next level” Nellaya Panchayat in the district 
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was selected for the study, as the region has shown a clear history 
of water scarcity and demands immediate attention for better 
water resource management and preservation. In the process of 
data collection, both qualitative and quantitative aspects were 
incorporated for getting an in-depth insight into the problem. A 
semi-structured interview schedule has been administered among 
the respondents at first, for collecting the basic socioeconomic 
profile of the selected women. The narratives of the respondents 
were coded, connected and embedded based on the major 
objectives. The numerical inferences obtained from the 
quantitative analysis were collaborated with the filed notes to get 
reliable results. 


Results and Discussions 
Profile of the Area 


The area of the current study Nellaya Panchayat is situated 
in the Pattambi block of Palakkad district and is part of the 
Bharathapuzha basin. The area covers within 274 1 square meters 
with a total population of 3641 and total houses of 7282 with 31 
public bore wells, 24 public wells,70 ponds, 400 public taps 
128 households having water connections. The area consists of 
people with agrarian and domestic work to a large extent. The 
average household size in the area is 5.105 persons which shows 
that available water is not enough to meet the daily needs (In the 
Kerala context, the normal average HH size is 4.7 persons). 


Role of Women in Water Management 


In this area, water is considered to be the most valuable and 
essential resource all the time. Most households use water for 
cleaning and domestic purposes at a larger amount per day which 
shows their care for health, sanitation and keeping the surroundings 
clean. A few of them use water primarily for cooking, drinking, 
and other domestic or agrarian purposes. From the study, it is 
found that Water availability in the area is not sufficient and some 
households could not even meet their daily needs properly. The 
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main reason is due to due to the shortage of rainfall, the topography 
of the region, destruction of water resources, absence of sufficient 
water preservation mechanisms, etc.; the usage practices are 
showing a different facet in this regard. In the households. From 
the analysis it is evident that in the case of a household with 6-7 
members, whose need is 1000 litres and the availability is 700 
litres of water per day, there occurs a shortage of 300 litres that 
affects the per capita availability of 142.85 litres for a day. 


In order to cope up with acute water scarcity households in 
this region are depending more on public water supply and they 
seem to be deprived of their own water resources. They also 
collect water from wells and continue it to satisfy their daily needs. 
Clean history of water scarcity could be found in the area. It is 
evident from the study that Remarkable changes occurred in the 
availability of water from the same sources of water through the 
concerted efforts initiated by women. This study also revealed 
that the role played by women in the Nellaya watershed 
programmes of the Panchayat was far from satisfactory. Their 
involvement in the programme formulation was very less. During 
the initial years of the project, all of the seven Mitrakisans and 
Mitragopal who played a pivotal role were men. It is astonishing 
that this happened during the time when the GP president was a 
woman. Out of the 16.5 per cent of the respondents, only 56.3 
per cent were aware of the watershed project implemented in 
their place. There was no particular activity in the project intended 
to focus on women. Moreover, no awareness programme on 
water conservation was undertaken to focus on them. The lack 
of emphasis given to women might be because of the lack of 
their representation in watershed committees of the Panchayat. 
In short women’s participation were less in the watershed projects 
and other water-related programmes of the Panchayat and no 
special efforts were undertaken to bring them to the forefront of 
the project implementation activities. 
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Challenges or Barriers faced by women in water 
resource management 


The main causes for extreme water scarcity in Nellaya 
Panchayat are due to the shortage of rainfall, the topography of 
this region, depletion of water resources, absence of adequate 
water preservation mechanisms, etc.; thus, there occurs a clear 
gap between the needs and availability of water that led to water 
scarcity. Severe health issues also caused physical strain on the 
women to collect and transport water from a distant water source. 
As the area seems to be a typical non-water contingent area in 
summer, various problems occur in the family relations, 
interpersonal relations, health, and sanitation. Water collection 
and storage is a time-consuming process which results in the 
inability to concentrate on occupation or job properly and the 
non-involvement in other recreational activities and leisure 
activities also affects the well-being of women. When an 
inadequate availability of water happens in life, women are 
confronted with severe mental pressure and psychological 
disturbances. On the whole, all these households — irrespective 
of any variation in age, education, occupation, caste and 
household size- have to face various socio-psychological 
disturbances due to the problem of water scarcity to a great 
extent in their lives. 


Women and Water Resource Management 


In the study 75 per cent of the respondents said that they 
feel confidence and get pleasure when the means for water 
preservation adopted by them become successful and thereby it 
contributes to the psychological well-being and empowerment 
of everyone the household as well as the community in all 
dimensions. In the area of study, all the respondents irrespective 
of their socio-economic background are aware of the need for 
water conservation and preservation of water resources. 
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Best Conservation Strategies Adopted for Water 
Preservation by Women 


In order to solve various problems caused due to water 
scarcity and shortage, the women eventually find out some 
effective solutions as well as started to adopt the widely accepted, 
generalized means of water preservation including self-initiated 
“reduce and re- use” strategies, installation of ‘Jalasambharanis’, 
participation in the ‘Jalanidhi project’, well re- charging and other 
water conservation practices of the Panchayat. In the area of 
study, all of the respondents irrespective of their profile regulate 
the usage of water in their daily life situations and it shows an 
increased concern for water conservation by them thereby and 
ensuring the maximum utilization of water they collect each day . 
Few of them also store the water for the next day by using only 
aportion of it. The concern for water resource management could 
also be found in their interest for rain water harvesting. Many of 
them have installed a ‘mazhavella sambharani’ for rainwater 
harvesting in their households. But limitations in the infrastructure 
of the household and the availability of land are obstacles for 
some women who need to install such a system on a large scale. 
In the area of study, from time to time, the women have developed 
a habit of giving instructions to the children regarding appropriate 
use of water by reducing the wastage. They also exchange 
information with their neighbours and others regarding the need 
for water conservation and measures to preserve water resources. 
They constantly remind others regarding the need for water 
conservation and water resource management, on a daily routine. 
Besides that they are also interested in practicing collective measures 
for water conservation and participating in awareness programs 
or campaigns organized for the preservation of water resources. 


Other Methods through which Women 
Empowerment through Water can be Achieved 


i) By questioning dominant patriarchal roles through 
establishing an environment where women feel safe discussing 
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and questioning established gender roles. By encouraging women 
to come out of their homes, discuss their apprehensions and fears 
about their own and patriarchal roles, and interact with women 
peers and leaders who have overcome these shackles. Local 
leaders and administration functionaries can be invited to address 
these meetings. 


il) By encouraging behaviour change for men and women.- 
This will definitely addresses and dispels entrenched age-old 
attitudes, behaviour, norms, and traditions among women and 
men through mentoring and educating both women and men. 
This will also urges men to give freedom to the women in their 
households to step outside of the home and work, encouraging 
men to break through behaviour norms, e.g. not to be bullied by 
other males in their community for allowing women in their 
household to work outside the home. Men’s alignment is essential 
to ease the path for women’s advancement. 


iii) By involving more women in developing empowerment, 
embed new behaviours and skills, instil confidence. Providing 
confidence building measures and approaches so women can 
handle questions from home and community. By training women 
in setting up SWEs providing skills in operations, consumer 
activation, water quality, bookkeeping, and monitoring. 


iv) Encouraging women to trust their own skills and stay in 
control. Be empowered. 


This will encourage women to believe in their competencies 
and to play a role in guiding and mentoring their fellow women, 
e.g., addressing local meetings. A refresher training course can 
be provided to those who fall out from the program due to lack 
of confidence in SWE management skills. 


v)Key components that contribute to the success of these 
program include: 


Securing Institutional and Government Support, support 
from the District Collector, government, medical doctors, and 
the local lawmaker. 
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vi)Leveraging Innovative Tools and Technology. -Leveraging 
innovative tools and technology and integrating customized training 
into station design, and monitoring and sales processes to ease 
the demands of station operations and allow women to balance 
their work and domestic responsibilities . 


Conclusion 


This study has led to a number of interesting findings in relation 
to women and improved water supplies in rural India. Most 
importantly, the findings explain why women continue to face 
challenges in the performance of their routine domestic water 
management roles despite the coverage of rural communities’ 
improved water supply sources. These sources, provided or 
installed by different agencies including the government, generally 
involve low-cost technologies that are aimed at resolving quantity 
and quality-related water problems in the villages. Apart from 
that, the challenges that women face are grounded in the socio- 
cultural, political educational and institutional context that 
determines their needs, interests & concerns with respect to water 
and water management. One of the biggest concerns for our 
water-based resources is their sustainability of them for the present 
and future generations. Women play a vital role here, proving 
themselves to be strong social agents and advocates for the 
sustainability of the environment. From the sociological exploration 
of the Nellaya Panchayat, it is clear that the women here prove 
to be true environmentalists or ecological ambassadors as they 
are engaged in potential services for effective water resource 
management. As women being the strong social agents the works, 
skills, and efforts of women for the same should be identified on 
local as well as global levels for the well-being of the earth as a 
whole. Strong motivation, recognition, and support should be 
rendered to all these women by family, society and government. 
Along with that policies and programme must be initiated to 
empower them economically, technically, culturally, socially, 
politically, psychologically and spiritually. 
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Impact of Covid-19 on Rural Labour: 
Distress Driven Female Employment 


Adwitiya Mishra 


Introduction 


mployment is a critical building block for poverty 
reduction and improving women’s status in the society 


(Srivastava & Srivastava, 2010) It is also significant 
for the Indian development policy (Papola & Sahu, 2012). 
However, itis essential that employment improves the well-being 
of workers and also enhance their capabilities. The potential 
empowerment of women is only possible if their participation is 
not low-paying or distress driven contributing to increased 
drudgery. For decades agriculture sector has been the largest 
employer for workers in the Indian scenario and creating decent 
job opportunities outside of agriculture has been a significant 
challenge for policymakers (Padhi & Motkuri, 2021). The rural 
economy in India had higher levels of participation levels in the 
workforce when compared to urban areas, whereas the 
agriculture sector—the mainstay of rural economy—witnessed 
complete stagnation in output growth (Abraham, 2009). The 
Covid-19 pandemic unleashed an unprecedented crisis which 
affected millions around the world. The subsequent containment 
measures including a severe lockdown triggered severe supply 
and demand shocks across both developed and developing 
economies (Estupinan et al., 2020). The latest Periodic Labour 
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Force Survey (2019-20) shows that there has been a significant 
increase in the rural workforce participation rates (WFPR) 
between 2018-19 and 2019-20. On surface, this increase may 
suggest economic recovery in times of unprecedented crisis. 
However, acloser look into the data reveals that the increase in 
rural employment has been mostly driven by increasing female 
participation in the workforce primarily in agriculture and allied 
sector. 


This study argues that the increase in female workforce 
participation rate in this period has in-fact been a distress driven 
response by rural women, to an unprecedented economic crisis 
in order to compensate for lost household income due to the 
pandemic and subsequent lockdown. The study further examines 
the changing composition and structure of rural labour force 
focusing on outcomes for women workers in the labour market 
in the past years using various rounds of NSS Employment and 
Unemployment Survey and the three available rounds of the 
Periodic Labour Force Survey (PLFS). 


The study is divided into four sections: the first section 
provides a theoretical perspective to women’s work. The second 
section provides empirical evidences to examine the changing 
nature of work. The third section examines the rising 
underemployment of women in rural areas. The final section 
concludes the analysis. 


Women’s Work: A Theoretical Perspective 


The notion of work for women and the relationship between 
women’s participation in the workforce and the broader economic 
development is a complex process as the reasons why women 
engage, or do not engage, in gainful employment stem from a 
complex interplay of social, economic, cultural and personal 
factors (Chaudhary & Verick, 2014; Srivastava & Srivastava, 
2010). Women’s actions and work participation decisions are 
to a great extent determined as part of family-household strategy 
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emphasizing the interplay between different members of family in 
a household in developing countries (Krishnaraj, 1992) and are 
not just the result of individual utility maximization over 
consumption and leisure, subject to a budget constraint as is the 
case for developed countries (Blundell & MaCurdy, 1999). 
Women’s status in the workforce relative to men is a crucial 
benchmark of their status in the society and might differ between 
developed and developing countries. In poor countries women 
are primarily engaged in family enterprises, therefore issues such 
as gender gap in wages or glass ceilings etc. are largely irrelevant. 
Mammen & Paxson (2000) further argue that the relevant issues 
for poor countries are the allocation of resources to women within 
household, barriers to obtaining credit for women who are self- 
employed and the issues of inheritance and land-owning rights. 


Women’s Work and Economic Development 


Goldin (1994) explores the relationship between greater 
gender equality and economic development by analyzing the 
movement of women from home to the workplace, arguing that 
their participation in the workforce promotes various types of 
gender equalities not just within the household but also in the 
society at large. By studying a cross section data set of more 
than a hundred countries and using the historical case of the United 
States she finds a U-shaped relationship between economic 
development and women’s workforce participation rates. She 
concludes that when income levels are low and the agriculture 
sector is predominant women participate in the workforce as a 
subsistence worker to a large extent. Women are mostly engaged 
as unpaid labour working on family farms and household 
enterprises. As income levels increase, due to the expansion of 
markets and introduction of new technology, women’s 
participation rates begin to decline. Goldin defines this decline as 
“income effect”. However, as the process of economic growth 
continues and women’s education—especially secondary 
education—improves, women move back into paid labour. Goldin 
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defines this as “substitution effect” due to the increase in the value 
of women’s time in the labour market. Goldin’s analysis reinforced 
the notion that economic development improves gender equality 
in the labour market. 


Krishnaraj (1992) challenges the nature ofa linear transition 
from subsistence production in an extended family kinship 
enterprise to a modern industrial production. She argues that 
such a transition is a historically specific experience of the West 
which does not replicate in the developing countries. In developing 
countries elements of the earlier modes of production have been 
incorporated into the emerging dominant capitalist mode. Acharya 
(1983) uses a general framework for women and development 
in rural economies of developing countries by dividing women’s 
work into four broad spheres. The first sphere includes domestic 
work such as household production and family maintenance, 
which includes a range of activities such as cooking, cleaning, 
washing, taking care of the elderly and sick etc. Household 
production included various non-marketed activities such as 
fetching water, fuel, fodder and forest produce. Krishnaraj (1992) 
argues that since these activities are termed as “domestic work” 
they tend to become invisible and non-valued, however, these 
activities have a primary significance as they make possible the 
participation of other members of the household in the workforce. 


The second sphere includes activities related to “subsistence 
work” on the family farm. Women’s participation in this sphere is 
considered as providing ‘extra set of hands’ when the household 
is going through an economic crisis. As the household income 
increases women withdraw from the second sphere to the first 
sphere. Krishnaraj attributes this withdrawal of women from the 
workforce to maintaining ‘family honour’, as a women’s 
engagement in subsistence work was seen as reflecting the man’s 
incapacity to support the household. 
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Figure: 1 General Framework for Women and 
Development in Developing Countries 


Family Maintenance 
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Household Production 


Source: Krishnaraj (1992) 


In the third sphere women enter market-based wage 
relations which includes work performed by women for wages 
or profit while the traditional ties are still operational. There is a 
differential access to this sphere based on gender preference 
where limited opportunities were often apportioned to men. The 

fourth sphere includes participation in the wider market economy 

beyond the village which is achieved through trade and short- 
term migration. The predominant exclusion of women from the 
third and fourth sphere has an analytical significance as women 
who sustain the survival of the household at low-cost help to 
generate a surplus for the economy as a whole and particularly 
for the groups that control the third and fourth sphere. 
Furthermore, ideological structures such as caste, gender and 
family kinship hierarchy act as instruments through which this 
surplus is appropriated by the third and fourth sphere. 
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Valuing Women’s Work and Unpaid Labour 


Another major issue in the discourse surrounding women’s 
work is the understating and underestimation of women’s 
contributions by the national data systems as they are not 
conceptually and technically equipped to deal with circumstances 
where a greater number of women and much of women’s time is 
taken up by activities such as foraging, caring etc. that are vital 
for the survival of the households but are considered as 
‘unproductive’ as they do not fit into the categories devised by 
data systems (Swaminathan, 2012). In her paper ‘Valuing Work: 
Time as a measure’ Jain (1996) looks into the issue of valuation 
of women’s work. Using the results of a field study aimed at 
capturing the time use of individuals in rural households, she raises 
the question whether time use is a more appropriate measure for 
evaluating women’s work particularly for asset less women 
workers. The field investigation data based on the time use 
methodology reveals that when compared to the method of 
investigation by NSSO, the participation rates for men remain 
constant whereas the participation rates for women and children 
vary significantly. She emphasizes that even though women in 
rural areas were actively engaged in activities identified as 
productive, the system did not have the quantitative techniques 
to capture such work. Therefore, what emerges from this analysis 
is that the standard employment/unemployment questionnaire 
used by the NSSO under-enumerates wherever the working style 
of females diverges from that of males irrespective of the bias of 
the investigator. Hirway (2002, 2012) critically re-examines the 
NSS data and posits it along the data generated from the pilot 
Time Use Survey conducted by the NSSO in 1998-99. Through 
her analysis she arrives at a completely different explanation for 
the decline in the work participation rates of women seen in the 
NSSO data. She argues that there existed an uncaptured part of 
the workforce which constituted of difficult to measure sectors 
such as subsistence work, home based work or informal work 
which could be better captured through the Time Use Survey. 
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She highlighted that the TUS was a more effective tool to capture 
realistic estimates of the workforce and also some of work which 
could not be captured in the NSS Surveys could be captured 
through the Time Use Survey. 


Another aspect of the NSS data pertaining to the debates 
around women’s employment relates to how much women’s 
workforce participation is as unpaid labour (Abraham, 2009; 
Mazumdar & Neetha, 2011). Among the three activity status 
categories of workers enumerated by NSS: self-employed, 
regular worker and casual workers, the largest employment is in 
“self-employed”. When disaggregated the self-employed workers 
are sub-categorized as: ‘own account worker’, ‘employer’ and 
“unpaid family member/helper in household enterprises”, a 
significant segment of the self-employed women workers are 
engaged as unpaid family workers/helper especially in rural areas. 
Unpaid workers do not receive any wage or remuneration for 
their work. The unpaid work of women does not refer to domestic 
work (such as cooking, cleaning, child care etc.), but to ‘economic 
activities’ which includes production of goods and services for 
the purpose of exchange and also non-market activities for the 
production of primary goods for own consumption or own 
account production. An increase in unpaid workers is reflective 
of rising underemployment. 


Changing nature of Work: Empirical Evidences 


Workers in developing economies often engage in multiple 
activities. The NSS defines workers engaged in gainful 
employment for major part of the year as “principal status” 
workers. Ifa worker is engaged for a part of the year, they are 
“subsidiary status workers”. A person engaged in either Usual 
Principal Status (UPS) or Usual Subsidiary Status (SS) is defined 
as being employed in Usual Status (UPSS). The study uses “Usual 
Status” throughout the analysis and focuses on rural workers, 
but also provides data on urban workers for highlighting the 
contrasts in rural-urban outcomes for workers. 
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As discussed in the earlier section, the workforce 
participation rates had been declining for both male and female 
workers between 2004-05 and 2011-12, and fell even further in 
2017-18. The most drastic decline was among rural women, 
where participation rates fell from 48.5 in 2004-05 to 35.4 in 
2011-12 and further declined to 23.8 percent in 2017-18 (an 
overall approximate decline of 25 percentage points). Overall 
participation rates improved marginally, especially for rural 
workers between 2017-18 and 2018-19. However, between 
2018-19 and 2019-20 the participation rates for rural women 
increased sharply from 25.6 percent to 32.4 percent. A similar 
trend was observed for urban women in this period, where 
participation increased from 18.5 percent to 21.4 percent. 
Participation rates of both rural and urban males also increased 
slightly in this period (See figure: 2). 


Figure:2 Workforce Participation rates (UPSS) in 
percent for workers aged 17 and above 
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Status of Employment 


Table: 1 shows the distribution of workers based on activity 
status. In rural areas workers are largely engaged in self- 
employed status. In 2004-05 around 41 percent of rural men 
were own account workers. This percentage did not change much 
between 2004-05 and 2011-12, but increased to 46.5 percent 
in 2017-18 and fell marginally to 46 percent in 2019-20. The 
share of regular male workers also increased from 9 percent in 
2004-05 and 10 percent in 2011-12 to approximately 14 percent 
in 2017-18 and remained largely the same in the next two rounds. 


Casual status constituted the second largest segment of rural 
male workers. Almost 33 percent male workers were casual 
status in 2004-05, which increased to 35.4 percent in 2011-12. 
This share declined to approx. 28 percent in 2017-18, and 
remained mostly the same in the following periods. Furthermore, 
around 16 percent of rural male workers were unpaid family 
members. However, this share began to decline in 2011-12 to 
12.5 percent and declined even further in 2017-18 and 2018- 
19 to 9.7 percent and 9.2 percent respectively. In 2019-20, 
there was slight increase to 10.4 percent. In urban areas, regular 
workers constituted the largest segment of workers increasing 
from 40.7 percent in 2004-05 to 43.1 percent in 2011-12, and 
increasing even further to 47.1 percent in 2019-20. Own account 
workers constituted the second largest share of urban male 
workers being around 33.5 percent and declining slightly to 32.8 
percent in 2011-12 and to 30.3 percent in 30.3. Casual workers 
constituted approximately 15 percent of urban male workers 
across most periods, and declined slightly to 14.2 percent in 
2019-20. 


Among female workers in rural sector, 47.3 percent women 
were engaged as Unpaid family members/helpers. This share 
began to decline in 2011-12, falling to 40.5 percent, and declined 
further to approx. 38 percent in 2018-19. In 2019-20, however, 
there was a sharp increase in this share to 42.4 percent. Similar 
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to the trends observed among males, casual status women 
workers comprised the second highest share of rural female 
workers. Approximately 33 percent rural women workers were 
engaged in casual labour in 2004-05, which increased to 35 
percent in 2011-12. However, this share declined to 27 percent 
in 2019-20. Share of Own account women workers in rural areas 
increased from 15.7 percent in 2004-05 to 21 percent in 2019- 
20. The share of regular workers among rural women increased 
from 3.8 percent to 5.8 percent in 2011-12, increasing further to 
11 percent in 2018-19. In 2019-20 this share declined slightly 
to 9.4 percent 


Regular status workers constituted the largest share for 
female workers in urban areas. The share of regular status women 
workers increased from 36 percent in 2004-05 to 43 percent 
(approx.) in 2011-12. This share further increased to 54 percent 
in 2019-20, following a slight decline from the previous period 
2018-19 (54.6 percent). Share of own account female workers 
increased from 24 percent to 26 percent between 2004-05 and 
2011-12. This share declined to approximately 23 percent in 
2017-18 and remained more or less similar in the subsequent 
PLFS rounds. The share of Unpaid family workers also declined 
from 22.5 percent in 2004-05 to 11 percent in 2019-20. The 
share of casual status women workers also declined over the 
years, from 16.8 percent in 2004-05 to 11 percent in 2019-20. 
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Table:1 Distribution of workers (in per cent) based on 
Employment Status (for workers aged 15 and above) 
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Sectoral Composition of the Workforce 


Figure 3 shows that in rural sector, majority workers are 
engaged in agriculture. Srivastava & Srivastava (2009) observe 
that there has been a “creeping feminization” of Agriculture as 
the share of men engaged in agriculture has steadily declined, 
while the decline for women workers has been slower. The share 
declined from 83.4 percent to approximately 75 percent in 2011- 
12, further declining to 71 percent in 2018-19. However, this 
trend was reversed in 2019-20, where the share of women 
workers increased to 75.7 percent. A similar trajectory in 
agriculture was also observed for males in rural areas, where the 
share of male workers declined in agriculture declined between 
2004-05 and 2018-19, but increased between 2018-19 and 
2019-20. The share of women workers in services increased 
from 4.6 percent to 10 percent in 2018-19, but declined to 
approximately 8 percent in 2019-20. 


Figure:3 Sectoral share (in per cent) for workers aged 
15 and above in Rural areas 
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In urban areas the share of women workers engaged in 
services was the highest, which increased from 40.2 percent in 
2004-05 to 44.6 percent in 2011-12, increasing further to 52.4 
percent in 2018-19. However, the share fell between 2018-19 
and 2019-20 to 44.1 percent. The share of women in 
manufacturing initially increased from 27.5 percent to approx. 
29 percent, but declined in the subsequent rounds to 22.6 percent 
in 2019-20. The share of women workers engaged in wholesale 
trade and retail also increased from 10 percent to 19.8 percent 
between 2018-19 and 2019-20, after remaining almost the same 
in the previous periods. 


Figure: 3 Sectoral share (in per cent) for workers aged 
15 and above in Urban areas 
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Rising Underemployment of Women and 
Distress Driven Participation 


As established in the previous sections, the largest segment 
of rural women workers was engaged as unpaid family worker, 
and the sector in which rural women were predominantly 
concentrated within was the agriculture and allied sector across 
all the periods. Women’s participation in agriculture declined 
between 2004-05 and 2018-19. The withdrawal of workers 
from agriculture as a part of the structural transition of an economy. 
In 2019-20, however, the share of women workers in agriculture 
saw a significant increase from 71 percent to approximately 76 
percent in 2019-20 This section examines the sectoral 
employment of rural women based on activity/employment status 
to analyze the quality of employment for rural women. 


Table: 2 Percentage share of women workers in 
agricultural & allied sector in rural areas based on 
Employment status (for workers aged 15 and above) 


Sector/ Agriculture & Allied Sector 


Status 2004- | 2011- | 2017- | 2018-| 2019- 
05 12 18 19 20 


Own account workers 12.8 }15.2 | 15.8 | 18.0 | 17.8 
Employer 0.6 | 0.5 0.5 | 0.6 0.5 
Unpaid Family member | 51.1 |48.8 | 48.9 | 49.4 | 52.8 
Regular Salaried Worker} 0.5 | 0.6 12} 1.1 1.7 
Casual Wage Labour 35.1 |34.9 | 33.5 | 30.9 | 27.2 
Total 100 |100 | 100/100 | 100 


Source: Own Calculations from NSS 61% round, 68" 
round, PLFS I, PLFS II and PLFS IIT 


Disaggregating the sectoral change in agriculture for women 
on the basis of employment status highlights that the largest 
segment of rural women engaged in agriculture were unpaid family 
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workers. As unpaid workers do not get remunerated for their 
work it is reflective of underemployment. The share of unpaid 
workers declined slightly between 2004-05 and 2011-12 from 
51 percent to 48.8 percent. The share increased between 2018- 
19 from 49.4 percent to 53 percent in 2019-20. The share of 
casual women workers in agriculture also declined from 35 
percent in 2004-05 to 27 percent in 2019-20. 


Table: 3 Percentage share of women workers in non- 
agricultural sector in rural areas based on Employment 
status (for workers aged 15 and above) 


Non Agricultural Sector 


Sector/ 
Status 2004- | 2011- | 2017-| 2018- | 2019- 
05 12 18 19 20 

Status Self Emploved 
Codes |" ™PNOYe 
11 Own account 

workers 30.6 | 27.9 26.6 29.9 |288 
12 Employer 0.2 0.3 0.3 03 | 03 
21 Unpaid Family 

member 28.3 | 16.0 11.1 95 | 10.1 
31 Regular Salaried 

Worker 202 | 21.2 36.0 35.7 |334 

Casual Wage Labour 
41 in public works 0.98 | 154 9.79 115 | 11.7 


51 in other type of works | 19.8 19 | 1628 13.2 | 158 


Total 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 


Source: Own Calculations from NSS 61% round, 68" round, 
PLFS I, PLFS II and PLFS III 
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Within the non-agricultural sector, the share of regular salaried 
women workers increased significantly between 2004-05 and 
2017-18, from 20 percent to 36 percent. However, the share 
declined to 33 percent in 2019-20. The share of women workers 
engaged as casual wage labour in public works increased 
significantly from almost 1 percent to 15.4 percent in 2011-12. 
This increase could be attributed to the implementation of 
MNREGA in this period which provided employment to rural 
workers in the non-agricultural sector. However, this share 
declined to 9.7 percent in the next period, increasing to 
approximately 12 percent in the subsequent rounds. The share 
of unpaid family workers in non-agricultural sectors was also 
high in 28.3 percent in 2004-05, but declined between 2004-05 
and 2011-12, when the share of women engaged as casual labour 
in public works increased. Own account workers comprised 30.6 
percent of women workers. This share fell to 28 percent, and 
changed only slightly over the subsequent periods. 


Conclusion 


The female WFPR in India has always been lower than their 
male counterparts. One way to explain this phenomenon are the 
gender relations that exist in our labour market in particular and 
society in general. As income levels increase, the declining 
workforce participation rates among women seem to reflect their 
need to reduce the ‘double burden’ of work. Also, valorization 
of domestic activities and the stigma associated with paid work 
for women in a patriarchal society limit women to perform 
domestic work rather than paid work. The domestication of 
women is considered to be ‘desirable’ for achieving a higher 
social status and social mobility as income level increases. Women 
workers, therefore, generally comprise a marginalized category 
of workers and rural women in particular fall in a lower position 
compared to their urban counterparts, as rural women have 
limited access to assets and resources and lower levels of 
education and skill, apart from the inherited social disadvantages 
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in a patriarchal structure contribute in limiting women’s autonomy 
and empowerment. These women are mostly concentrated in 
agriculture as self-employed workers and provide unpaid labour. 
Hence, the higher participation of Rural women in the workforce 
is not indicative of their higher levels of welfare. 


India had been witnessing a rapid decline in female workforce 
participation since 2004-05, partly attributed to the withdrawal 
of women from the workforce as a consequence of “income 
effect’ due to increase in the household income during that period. 
The increase in workforce participation in rural areas in the recent 
PLFS round (2019-20) needs to be seen in the light of the 
unprecedented Covid-19 pandemic and the subsequent 
lockdown and also in the context of the ongoing agrarian crisis. 
The increase in rural employment in this period, especially in the 
agriculture and allied activities seems to signal distress driven 
employment especially by rural women to compensate for the 
loss of household earnings. Furthermore, this participation 
increased primarily as unpaid family worker in household 
enterprise which is reflective of increasing underemployment of 
women workers in rural areas. The overall image that emerges 
in the aftermath of the Covid-19 pandemic is of great 
disadvantage for women workers, especially rural women. 
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Nature and reason of Exploitation of 
the Female Work Force: A case study 
on women tea plantation workers of 
KDHP company in Munnar 


Muniaraj K and Sreejith JS 
Introduction 
[Ts is a labor-intensive industry that provides 


employment to more than one million workers across 

the country. The major tea producing estates in India 
are West Bengal, Assam, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, part of Himachal 
Pradesh, Tripura etc. Presently India is the second largest 
producer of tea after China‘ The plantation follows a rigid hierarchy 
of authority; in order descending order of power: managing 
director, regional manager, group manager, manager, 
superintendent, field officer, supervisor, workers. Furthermore, 
within each division there is a high manager, assistant manager, 4 
field officers and 5 supervisors (again, in descending order of 
power). Mobility within the hierarchy is nearly impossible. 
Authority positions are selected based on educational attainment 
levels. This quickly disqualifies almost all plantation workers (in 
large part due to the education system KDHP provides for the 
workers), and thus the positions of authority tend to be filled by 
those outside the plantation community. What’s more, women 
are not eligible for positions more senior than supervisor. Presently 
there is only one or two women are employed as supervisors. 
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Tea plantation workers are one among the most marginalized 
sector in India. Wide spread growth of the plantation industry in 
India happened at the time British rule. Huge capital investment 
has made by British East India Company in the plantation industry 
in India and tea production has commercialized. The colonialism 
and hierarchical systems that were pillars of the initial development 
of the Indian plantation sector remained inextricably tied to the 
practice of tea production as it manifests today. The plantation 
follows a rigid hierarchy of authority in descending order of power 
from managing director to worker. Existence of a power hierarchy 
of this kind in the process of production is a unique characteristic 
of cultivation of tea while the process of largescale cultivation of 
other agricultural crops in India, like rice and wheat has organized 
with feudal production relations. Tea is a labor- intensive industry 
with a significant proportion of female work force. Plantation 
workers are often exposed to severe degree of exploitation. 


Statement of the Problem 


The well-defined power hierarchy of tea estates function as 
a tool of systematic exploitation of the tea plantation workers. 
The study is trying to find out how gender as a category help the 
capitalists in furthermore severe exploitation of the laboring class 
in the tea producing industry and an attempt has been made here 
to inter relate the gender role of women workers in the production 
process and home. 


Men and women in the tea plantation society is more or less 
equally exploited by the company and women and men in the 
workplace are equally suffering from the working environment. 
She is exploited as a labor under the company is more severe 
than her suffering that comes from the patriarchal social setup. 
So, the fight against patriarchal domination seeks secondary 
among the women tea plantation workers. Women workers 
constitute half of the total tea plantation workers. And also, 
women are the section of labor force that are severely exploited 
by the capitalist production process. Thus, issues faced by women 
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in the working environment is taken into consideration in this 
study. 


Objectives of the Study 


1. To analyse the livelihood of women tea plantation 
workers. 


2. To understand the nature of exploitation of the female 
labour force and its socio- economic reasons 


Methodology 


The study is based on both primary and secondary data. To 
make a simple analysis of the problem, one company (KDHP 
Company) was selected through simple random sampling method. 
From the workers a sample of 90 respondents were randomly 
selected, and data is collected using a pre- prepared interview 
schedule. Secondary data was also used for this study. Journals, 
annual reports, and literature of published sources etc. served as 
sources of secondary data. 


Limitations of the study 
The study has faced some problems as follows: 


1. Most of the tea workers were afraid to provide responses 
that are against the interest of their management. 


2. The study is purely based on the views of the selected 
sample of plantation workers, and hence the results may not be 
universally applicable. 


Review of Literature 


Nair (1989) examined the socio-economic condition of 
laborers in the Ponmudi tea estate the study highlighted the working 
conditions of labour in this factory and the workers were 
continuing in the factory because they have no other option. 
Unemployment is one of the reasons for poverty. 
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Kurian (1990) studied the socio-economic background and 
the consumption pattern of women workers in a tea plantation 
industry in Munnar. The study found that Plantation Labour Act 
1951 is not implemented fully, and the physical quality of life of 
the women workers is far from satisfactory level and the facilities 
given to them are not sufficient. The study suggested that authorities 
to give attention to these problems and find a proper solution. 


Borah (2013) studied the socio-economic condition, income, 
and expenditure pattern plantation workers of Lepetkota tea 
estate in Assam. The study found that the majority of the Indian 
tea product is not getting a fair price in the market. The study 
suggests that every worker must have a bank account and deposit 
a few presents of his income in the respective account. 


Malamegir, Kabir (2007) analysed that low yield and high 
cost distinguish the tea industry of Bangladesh, in addition to 
crop yield, a large number of factors have contributed to the low 
productivity of tea workers. Even after the performance of the 
legislations, tea workers’ right to safe, secure, and hygienic 
working conditions has not yet been ensured. 


Hazarika (2012) found that women workers in India are 
facing one of the worst forms of exploitation in modern time wage 
cut policy of the employers affect the productivity of the industry 
His analysis suggests that proper care must be taken to prevent 
the availability of alcoholic beverages and gambling in an round 
the foundering of tea garden 


In the study of motivation Abraham Maslow (1954) provides 
five levels ofhuman needs. The first level contains physiological 
needs, which can be viewed as physical comfort, pay and basic 
working conditions. The second level concerns safety and job 
safety. Social needs, in the third level, relate to factors such as 
belongingness, friendship and having relationship in the 
workplace. 
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Analysis and Interpretation 


Field survey has been conducted at the target zone and the 
basic demographic details of the women tea plantation workers 
are tabulated as follows. 


Table 1 Demographic Details of the Women tea 


Plantation Workers 


Age 


Variables 


No of 
workers 


28-33 


Percentage 
(per cent) 


34-39 


40-45 


56-51 


51-58 


Total 


Community 
Status 


Category of 
household 


Language 
spoken 


SC 


ST 


OBC 


OEC 


General 


Total 


Tamil 89 


98.8 


Malayalam 1 


1.1 


Total 90 


100 


Source: Primary Data 
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Table shows that 6.6 per cent of the respondents belong to 
28-33-year age group, 21.1 per cent of the respondents belong 
to 34-39-year age group, 27.7 per cent of the respondent belongs 
to 40-51 years age group, 25.7 per cent of the respondent 
belongs to 56-51-year age group and 25.7 per cent of the 
respondents belong to 51-58 years age groups. It implies that a 
majority of the sample plantation women workers belongs to 
40-45-year age group. 


Community Status 


Regarding the community status of women tea estate 
workers, from table it is clear that 77 per cent of workers belongs 
to the SC community, | per cent of tea workers belongs to ST 
community and 16 per cent of workers belongs to OBC 
community, 3 per cent of workers belongs to OEC community 
and only | per cent of tea workers belongs to General category. 
It means that majority of the tea plantation women workers 
belongs to SC community. 


Category of Household 


Table shows that 57 per cent of workers are in the Above 
Poverty Line (APL) category, 38 per cent of workers are in the 
Below Poverty Line (BPL) category, and only 3 per cent of 
workers are in Antyodaya Anna Yojana (AAY) category. It 
means that majority of the tea plantation women workers belongs 
to APL category. 


Language Spoken 


It is observed from table shows that 98.8 per cent of tea 
plantation workers are Tamil speaking people, and only 1.1 per 
cent of workers are Malayalam speaking. This signifies that a 
vast majority of tea plantation workers are Tamil people. 
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Working Condition of Tea Plantation Worker 
Table 2 Working Condition of Tea Plantation Workers 


Variables No of | Percentage 
workers| ( per cent) 
Nature of the | Permanent 88 97,7 
employment Temporary Z 22 
Total 90 100 
Category of Field employment 85 94.4 
employment Factory 
employment 5 55 
Total 90 100 
up to 5 years 5 55 
No of year GrlO Yea 12 13,3 
service 11-25 34 37.7 
25-30 33 36.6 
Above 30 4 44 
Total 90 100 
Wage 400-500 90 100 
Total 90 100 
Union Yes 87 96.6 
service No 3 33 
Total 90 100 
Hours of work | 9 hours 90 100 
per day Total 90 100 


Source: Primary Data 


Nature of the Employment: - The table shows that a large 
proportion (97.7 per cent) of the workers is permanent employees 
and only the remaining 2.2 per cent of the workers are temporary. 
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No of Years of Service: - The data shows that 13.3 per 
cent of the workers have an employment experience up to 6-10 
years, around 37.7 per cent have an employment experience of 
11-25 years and 36.6 per cent of the workers have 25 to 30 
years of experience and a only small percentage of 4.4 per cent 
of the sample have work experience above 30 years. So, it means 
that majority of the tea plantation workers have a work experience 
ranging between 6 to 30 years. 


Daily Wage: - There is interpersonal parity in the wages 
received by the sample plantation workers. All the workers 
receive a daily income falling in the range of Rs300-Rs 400. 
More precisely they earn around Rs.377 per day. 


Union Membership: - From the table shows that it can 
be observed that 96.6 per cent of the workers have trade union 
membership and only a very few (3.3 per cent) workers do not 
have membership in the trade union. The tea estate workers 
receive effective support from the trade union in matters related 
to their work environment, example for which is the support 
rendered to workers who organized the Pombalai Urimai 
Samaram (Women Unity Strike). 


Hours of Work Per Day: - Tea plantation workers usually 
work six days per week. But during the peak months, most of 
the workers have to work for additional hours. They usually do 
it willingly because extra income comes from additional hours. 
According to respondents, during the peak seasons the pressure 
of plucking increases and most of plucking workers engage in 
additional hours. All the surveyed workers work for more than 9 
hours a day. The work begins at 7.30 am and lasts till 5.30pmwith 
only an hour of break in the lunch time. 
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Problems Faced by the Workers 
Table 3 Problems Faced by Workers 


Problems No of workers | Percentage 
Low wage 90 100 
Work pressure 1 1.1 
Burden of work 85 94.4 


Source: Primary Data 


From table no 3 it can be observed that all the surveyed 
respondents (100 per cent) have identified low wages in the 
plantation as their major problem. Only a few women workers 
(1.1 per cent) reported having work pressure. A majority (94.4 
per cent) of the women workers experience the heavy burden of 
work, most of the women workers are also not satisfied with 
the timing of work and body pains. The existence of inequality is 
ruled out by workers. 


Table 4 Availability of Equipment and Training Facility 


Categories No of | Percentage 
worker 

Availability of 

equipment Good 1 1.1 
Average 85 94.4 
Poor 2 22 
Total 90 100 

Training facility Average 1 1.1 
Poor 89 98.8 

Total 90 100 


Source: Primary Data 
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Availability of Equipment 


Table shows that the availability of equipment is average for 
94.4 per cent of the respondents and are not comfortable for the 
current level of equipment availability. It is means that, considering 
the satisfaction level of the women workers, they are not satisfied 
with the current level of equipment availability. 


Quality of Training Facility 


Regarding the training facilities for the workers, majority of 
the workers, that is 98.8 per cent identifies the existing system as 
poor, as they are not provided with proper training to develop 
their skills. Only a few rated the training facilities as average. 
This implies that most of the workers are dissatisfied with the 
current training facilities. 


Access to Alternative job 
Figure 1 Nature of Alternate Work 


222.2 


8.8 
; fi 11 ee a 
landfor landwith  cattile parttime other 
cultivating cattile breeding work 


Source: Primary Data 


Among the selected sample of workers, 49 per cent of the 
women workers have access to alternative jobs and 51 per cent 
of the workers do not have access to alternative jobs. Size of 
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income is the best indicator of the economic condition ofa person. 
But this indicator alone cannot reveal the economic condition of 
the women workers properly since a permanent tea worker gets 
many facilities in other kinds. A permanent tea plantation women 
worker gets a house along with water and latrine facilities, 
schooling facilities for the children, health care facilities and 
cultivable land from the garden authorities. In addition to all these 
facilities, about 34.4 per cent of the women workers have land 
for cultivating, about 8.8 per cent of the workers have land and 
facilities for both cultivation and cattle rearing and 1.1 per cent 
have only cattle rearing. Some of them sell their dairy products 
at market. Selling home grown vegetables is another source of 
family income. A few of the women workers (2.2 per cent) are 
having part time work, weekly most of them women workers 
are engaged in private cardamon plucking. Only 2.2 per cent of 
them have other jobs like tailoring. 


Additional Benefits received by Tea Plantation 
Women Workers 


Table 5 Additional Benefits received by Tea Plantation 


Workers 
Categories No of Percentage 
worker 
Good 1 1.1 
Leave with wage | Average 35 38.8 
Poor aye 61.1 
Total 90 100 
Good 36 40 
Provident fund Average 45 50 
Poor 9 10 
Total 90 100 
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Good 1 1.1 
Family pension | Average | 79 | 87.7 | 
Poor 10 11.1 
Total 90 100 
Good 84 03.3 
Matemityleave | Average 5 5.5 
Poor 1 1.1 
Total 90 100 
Good 0 0 
Bonus percentage | Average 5 3 
Poor 85 97.4 
Total 90 100 
Good 0 0 
Salary offered Average 2 22 
Poor 88 Di, 
Total 90 100 


Source: Primary Data 


Table shows the additional benefits of tea plantation women 
workers. About the Leave with wage facility, 61.1 per cent of 
them responded it as poor as they feel it is not commensurate to 
the intensity of work they undertake, 38.8 per cent of them 
responded it as average, and only 1.1 per cent of the workers 
opined that the leave with wage facility offered by management 
is good. In the case of Provident fund, more than 40 per cent 
of the respondents have good opinion, almost 50 per cent of the 
respondents have identified it as average and only 10 per cent of 
the respondents have a response that it is poor. Regarding the 
Family pension, 87.7 per cent of the respondents are having 
the average feel, 11.1 per cent of poor and only 1.1 percent of 
the respondents have opined it as good. Regarding the Maternity 
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leave, the workforce in tea plantation is largely constituted of 
women, because of which access to maternity protection and 
childcare facilities are of utmost importance. About 93.3 per cent 
of the respondents opined it as good in the tea estate, 5.5 per 
cent of the respondents identified it as average and only 1.1 per 
cent of the respondents identified it as poor. In the case of Bonus 
offered, the table clearly says that 97.4 per cent of the sample 
considers it as poor and only 15 per cent of the workers receives 
bonus annually. Only 5.5 per cent of the sample identified it as 
average, these workers are not satisfied by the bonus percentage 
offered to them. With regard to monthly salary, about 97.7 per 
cent of the respondents have poor salary, only 2.2 per cent of 
the respondents have average salary. More than that, the salary 
remains stagnant without any increase for the last 10 years. 


Social Condition of Tea Plantation Workers 


Figure 2 Educational Qualifications 


Source: Primary Data 
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Educational Qualification of Respondents 


From figure it can be observed that 4.4 per cent of the women 
workers are illiterate and 33.3 per cent of the women workers 
are literate, most of them have primary education (class 1 to 
class 5). Of the women workers, 18.8 per cent have below SSLC 
(class 5 to class 9) and 31.1 per cent of the women workers 
have SSLC. Some of the workers (10 per cent) have obtained 
higher education. It implies that majority of the tea plantation 
workers are literate in the sense that they have obtained basic 
minimum levels of education. 


Nature of Health Problem and Treatment Source 


Table 6 Nature of Health Problem and Treatment Source 


Categories No of | Perce- 
worker | ntage 
Diabetic 6 19.3 
Health problem | Allergy 3 Oc) 
Other 21 87.8 
Total 30 100 
Government hospital 5 16.1 


Type of hospital | Private hospital 
Company hospital 
Total 

Yes 

Health card No 

Total 


Source: Primary Data 
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Health Problem 


It is found that, 34 per cent of the women workers suffer 
from some kind of health problems and 66 per cent of the 
respondents are free from health problems. 


Nature of Health Problem 


Women workers identified different health problem which 
they suffer due to their working condition. Almost all of them 
(87.8 per cent) mentioned that they had a number of health 
problems like headache, body pain, back pain, stiffness in the 
neck. These conditions are prevalent as their work requires long 
hours of standing and carrying of heavy loads to long distance. 


Treatment Mode 


From the table shows that it can be observed that most of 
the women workers depend on the medical allowances and the 
medical facilities like clinics provided by the tea estate 
management. More than half of the women workers (58.2 per 
cent) avail the free medical services provided to estate workers 
by the Plantation Hospital run by TATA Group. About 25.8 per 
cent of the women workers responded that they consult private 
health service providers. In critical situations Only 16.1 per cent 
of them depend on the government hospitals for health 
emergencies. A vast majority of women workers (93.3 per cent) 
have health cards and the remaining 6.6 per cent of the 
respondents doesn’t have health cards. 
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Savings 


Figure 3 Savings 


Source: Primary Data 


Figure shows that 54.4 per cent of the women workers have 
savings whereas the remaining 45.5 per cent of women workers 
have no savings. 


Pattern of Savings 


Figure 4 Pattern of Savings 


: Bbank post Mchitty BNo 


Source: Primary Data 
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From figure shows that it is clear that, 51 per cent of the 
women workers are subscribers of saving schemes like chitty, 2 
per cent of women workers have savings bank account and only 
1 per cent of the women workers making savings through post 
office savings bank and 46 per cent of women workers have no 
saving. This signifies that due to low income a large share of 
plantation women workers is unable to make savings. It is also 
evident that banking penetration rate is low among this community 
of women workers. 


Findings and Suggestions 


Kannan Devan Hills Plantation consists of 36 estates in 
Munnar alone. Each estate is divided into 3-5 divisions. The 
plantation follows a rigid hierarchy of authority; in descending 
order of power: managing director, regional manager, group 
manager, manager, superintendent, field officer, supervisor, 
workers. Furthermore, within each division there is a high manager, 
assistant manager, 4 field officers and 5 supervisors (again, in 
descending order of power). Mobility within the hierarchy is 
nearly impossible. Authority positions are selected based on 
educational attainment levels. This quickly disqualifies almost all 
plantation workers (in large part due to the education system 
KDHP provides for the workers), and thus the positions of 
authority tend to be filled by those outside the plantation 
community. What’s more, women are not eligible for positions 
more senior than supervisor. Presently there is only one or two 
women are employed as supervisors. A typical day fora KDHP 
labourer differs starkly by gender. This division is largely defined 
by the tasks given to men versus women. Men work half days, 
from 8 AM to 1:30 PM, and are responsible for chemical 
management - spraying down the tea plants with pesticides - 
and factory production - overseeing the mechanized process of 
separating the tea leaves into black, white and green tea. Vimal, 
the son of two plantation laborers and now a scholar of 25 
plantation studies and female empowerment, reasoned that this 
delegation is made because “[spraying work] is not possible for 
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women workers ... it is very difficult ... need more power”. 
Conversely, women workers are responsible for all of the 
plantation field work, in which they hand pluck tea leaves for at 
least 9 hours every day. They are suffering from heavy burden 
of works some health problems like body pain, headache, back 
pain, stiffness in the neck, and leg pain. Each woman has to pick 
at least 21 kilograms of tea leaves every day. Women should 
pluck more than the target of 21 kilograms per day to be eligible 
for extra compensation. The kilo to rupee ration varies year to 
year but at present, | additional kilogram is equal to 1 additional 
rupee. Given the economic sparsity that was consistently 
employed as a defining characteristic 27 of labourer livelihoods, 
the slight monetary incentive given to the female laborers often 
extends their respective work day to more than three times the 
length - not to mention physical exertion - of a typical male 
workday. Participating female workers each outlined a nearly 
identical “typical work day.” The day consists of her waking up 
at 5 AM, walking anywhere from 1-3 kilometres from home in 
order to reach work by 7:45 AM, a one-hour lunch break from 
12:30-1:30 (which is, more often than not, not enough time to 
walk home, eat lunch and return to her work site), and an 
afternoon of continued field work until 5 PM (this, of course, 
does not include the additional hours many women spent in the 
field in order to make ends meet for their families). Once she 
arrives at home her “domestic work begins.” In addition to fixing 
dinner for her family - often 5-7 people per 28 housing unit - she 
is responsible for fetching water, child care, and various other 
household chores. Plantation laborers work Monday-Saturday. 
The majority women workers are subscribers of saving like chitty. 


Policy Suggestions 


The study gives the following suggestions to enhance the 
livelihood and working condition of tea plantation workers: 


1. Women workers should be educated and make them aware 
about their rights and legislative provisions. 
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2. Itis very much essential to create awareness among women 
workers about the institutional support available to them to 
protect their rights. 


3. A comprehensive law is needed to protect the rights of 
women workers. 


4. Mass media should be used to communicate the social 
message relating to women equality. 


5. Aseparate women grievance cell headed by a woman should 
be established in every organization sector and in case of 
unorganized sector women to form self-help groups for their 
protection. 


6. The Plantation Company should take initiatives to improve 
the working condition of laborers like, reducing their daily 
women work hours, introducing shift pattern in work, 
redressing the grievances of workers etc. 


7. The management and its supervisory staff should remain 
approachable and amiable to the various needs of women 
workers. 


8. Measures should also be taken to improve the living 
standards of workers, most important among this is bringing 
necessary hikes in the minimum wages of the workers and it 
should be timely revised or should be adjusted to inflation. 


9. Medical facilities provided to plantation workers by both 
government and the management should be improved to 
ensure last mile connectivity. 


10. Finally, various tea plantation managements should strive to 
come out of their hierarchy bound colonial vestiges and must 
ensure democratic labour relations. 


Conclusion 


Majority of the workers in tea plantations of Munnar are 
successors of first-generation migrants from Tamandu. And most 
of them have low educational attainments, because of which their 
employment mobility remains stagnant. In the case of working 
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condition, it is found that long hours of physical labour without 
commensurate wages are the main issue faced by workers in this 
sector. Also there exists a visible gender segregation of work 
within the plantation. Women workers are overburdened in terms 
of hours and nature of work. Most of the workers, both men 
and women suffer from occupational morbidities and the 
healthcare facility provided to them by the management seems 
far from adequate. Wage ofa tea plantation worker is only around 
Rs.424, whereas wage of agriculture labour in all other crops is 
much higher than the wage of a tea plantation workers. This 
disparity in wage shows the degree of exploitation faced by tea 
plantation workers. There are several socio-economic factors 
that make exploitation of female workforce possibly easy in 
reality. Women tea plantation workers are easily exposed to 
severe degree of exploitation because of the nature of the 
organisation of the labour force. They are very weakly organised 
and left with no bargaining power. Since these women workers 
are left with nearly zero hours of leisure government programmes 
of social upliftment of women. Like kudumbasree and forms of 
self-help groups are nearly absent among female women tea 
plantation workers. Such a collective effort will ameliorate the 
working conditions and livelihood prospects of women plantation 
workers and it will also enhance the quality and productivity of 
labour force. 
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Role of Women for Promoting 
Organic Farming through 
Kudumbasree Missions — 
A Case Study of Adatt Gramma Panchayat in 
Thrissur District 


Sajeesh P V and Sabu P J 


Introduction 


i: main vision of the kudumbasree in the field of 
organic farming is to promote organic farming and 
agricultural commodities with organic certification. 
Kudumbasree has ventured into realm of organic cultivation with 
a missing of bringing 10,000 Hectare under of organic farming in 
2020 clusters in all districts. During the current year the mission 
expects an involvement of around one lakh kudumbasree women 
farmers in 20000 Joint Liability groups. Joint family groups are 
group of women farmers comprising of 4 to 10 members 
Undertaking farm livelihood activities, these groups are the 
foundation ofall agricultural movements in Kudumbasree aiming 
at social and economic empowerment through sustainable 
agricultural development. National centre of Organic Farming 
(NCOF) approved regional council will give necessary support 
and guidance and training for the smooth function of the organic 
farming. NCOF has also facilitated the certification process. 


Self Help Groups are the backbone of Vegetable fruits 
promotion council of Kerala. Self help groups are groups of 
farmers with identified common objectives, task group identities 
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and neighbourhood. The council is moulding the self help groups 
as the basic local institutional units for introducing innovative 
interventions in horticulture. In rural area the farming societies is 
formed through the creation of small self help groups. The self 
help groups created with to twenty members in each group. The 
main objectives of these groups are creating employment 
opportunities among the rural people. 


Need and Importance of Study 


Having understood the goals of organic farming in achieving 
the twin objectives of growth and sustainability, the next question 
is regarding feasibility of organic farming in India. Besides the 
lack of knowledge regarding the ecological significance, 
advantages offered and more importantly the techniques of 
organic farming, is there any economic reason behind lukewarm 
response to organic farming. Expectation of profit may one reason. 
An entrepreneur will produce only if total revenue is greater than 
the total cost. The same logic can be applied to organic farming 
as well. That is, a farmer will adopt organic farming only if total 
revenue obtained by selling his product is greater than costs of 
cultivation. To determine clearly the preference of organic farming 
compared to conventional farming a comparison between total 
revenue and total cost of the both modes may be necessitated. 
Result originating from total revenue total cost analysis may 
helpful to understand the unfavorable elements in cost structure 
of organic farming. This understanding may lead to greater 
popularity of organic farming. During the period of covid 
pandemic every sectors experiencing a dilemma and facing many 
constraints. The farm-level studies do not provide any 
macroeconomic variables that affect the Organic farming 
practices, as anew agricultural strategy the organic farmers faces 
many problems for producing goods and marketing the goods 
during the period production was being stagnant but market was 
the main problem faced by the organic farmers . The Government 
may take many measures to regulate and promote organic farmers 
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in Kerala for promoting sustainable in Kerala and uplifting of 
organic farming in Kerala. The present study is an evaluation of 
the Covid-19 and its impact on organic farming in Kerala: A 
study on selected kudumbasree units in Thrissur districts. 


Objectives of the Study 


1. Toanalyse the productivity and profitability of selected 
organic farms. 


2. Toanalyse the various problems faced by Women 
organic farmers in selected district in Kerala. 


Methodology of the Study 


As the objective of the study is to understand the economic 
impact of organic farming in Kerala is through measuring efficiency 
and functioning of the selected Organic farming units in selected 
districts in Kerala. Primary and secondary data are used for the 
study. Primary date collected from the organic farmers in the 
sample districts in Kerala. The survey of selected organic farmers 
in sample district Questionnaire survey was followed by visit to 
selected farmers from the organic units. Periodical visit were made 
to the farm covering on season of agricultural activities in the 
farming units. The qualitative date collected through direct 
observation and verification of farm records in available 


i) _torecord the problems faced by organic farmers and the 
recommendations by them 


i) Assess the profitability productivity and viability of the 
organic farming units, 


The secondary data collected from the books and journals, 
internets, and other published sources. Along with simple statistical 
and mathematical used to analyze collected data. 
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Principles of Organic Agriculture Practices 
Principle of Health 


The role of organic agriculture, whether in farming, 
processing, distributing, or consumption, is to sustain and enhance 
the health of ecosystems and organisms from the smallest in the 
soil to human beings. In view of this, it should avoid the use of 
fertilizers, pesticides, animal drugs and food additives that may 
have adverse health effects. Modern period people are more 
health conscious that is the base fact for transforming from 
conventional method to organic method. 


Principle of Ecology 


Organic agriculture should be based on living ecological 
systems and cycles, work with them, emulate them and help 
sustaining them. Organic management must be adapted to local 
conditions, ecology, culture and scale. The reduction of inputs 
by reuse, recycle and the efficient management of materials and 
energy will contribute to improve environment quality and will 
conserve resources. Ecological balance is the prime concern for 
human being and other living organisms. Conventional farming 
methods slowly kill the environment and breaking the equilibrium 
of the environment, it has a adverse impact to the human beings. 


Principle of Fairness 


This principle emphasizes that those involved in organic 
agriculture should conduct human relationship in a manner that 
ensures fairness at all levels and to all parties farmers, workers, 
processors, distributors, traders and consumers. It also insists 
that animals should be provided with the conditions and 
opportunities of life according with their physiology, natural 
behavior and well-being. Natural and environmental resources 
that are used for production and consumption should be managed 
in asocially and ecologically fair way and should be held in trust 
for future generations. Fairness requires systems of production, 
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distribution and trade that are open and equitable and account 
for real environmental and social costs. 


Principle of Care 


This principle states that precaution and responsibility are 
the concerns in management, development and technology 
choices in organic agriculture. Science is necessary to ensure 
that organic agriculture is healthy, safe and ecologically sound. 
However, it must consider valid solutions from practical 
experiences, accumulated traditional and indigenous knowledge 
and prevent significant risks by adoption appropriate technologies 
and rejecting unpredictable ones, such as genetic engineering. 


Problems Faced by the Women Organic farmers 


Organic farmers are still facing some concerns, for instance, 
most of the organic products market oriented programs are an 
arrangement between trading companies are clearly dominant 
which put farmers at a disadvantage. In the process, they receive 
only a small part of the benefits of organic production. On the 
quality of certification programme, in Kerala has uneven systems. 
Moreover domestic verification and certification systems are time 
consuming and expensive. To grow organic farming in good way, 
policy makers should provide farmer-friendly data bases that 
deliver market knowledge could prove very cost effective. On 
the other hand the country should do away with fertilizer subsidies 
which are acting as hindrance and limiting the scope of adoption 
of organic agriculture in a big way (Government of Kerala Action 
Plan, 2020). 


In fact organic farming in India is experiencing areal boom 
and the country has tremendous potential to grow crops 
organically and emerge as a chief provides of organic products 
in the international market is properly planned and executed in 
Kerala, organic farming has a market that is demand oriented. If 
organic farming is properly planned and executed, it will become 
important foreign exchange earner and money-spinner for farmers 
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in Kerala. Organic farming in Kerala needs minute attention to 
market intelligence regarding which crops to grow, where to sell, 
distribution channels competition market access. There is also a 
need to identify and assign ample number of committed service 
providers who will act as transfer of technology to identified farmers 
and connect the certification agencies with the farmers in Kerala. 


Itis quite natural that a change in the system of agriculture in 
a country of more than a billion people are faces many problems 
and constraints in their farming process. The most important 
constraints faced in the progress of organic farming level to take 
a firm decision to promote organic agriculture. Unless sucha 
clear and unambiguous direction is available in terms of both 
financial and technical supports from the ‘centre’ to the 
‘panchayath’ levels. 


Table 1 Problems Faced by the Organic Farmers in Kerala 


Sl. No | Problems faced by the Organic Farmers 


Lack of Awareness 


Output marketing Problems 

Shortage of Bio-Mass 

High input cost 

Marketing problems of organic inputs 


Absecence of appropriate Agricultural Policy 


Lack of Financial support 


Low yields 
Inability to meet the export demand 
Vested interests 
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Lack of quality standards for Bio-Manures 
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Improper Accounting methods 


13 Political and social factors 


Source: Government of Kerala Action Plan, 2020 
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Productivity Analysis of Selected farm in 
Thrissur Districts 


Table 2 Total Factor Output Comparison of Selected Farm 


Period Total Output | Totalinput | TFP=O/I 
(Rs.)’O” (Rs) T’ 

2015-16 184432 94586 1.95 

2016-17 199675 102343 1.95 

2017-18 212345 78342 2.71 

2018-19 234875 101345 2a 

2019-20 286439 98174 2.92 


Source: primary Survey (Note ‘O” stands for output, “I” 
Stands for input) 


200 farmers are engaged in the organic farming in Adatt 
gramapanchayath with the aim of promoting organic agriculture 
and environment sustainability. The annual factor productivity of 
the farm shows a study growth. 2016-17, 2017-18 and 2018- 
19 the farm experiencing profit recognition through the support 
from government agencies. Overall the firm is experiencing profit 
but the flood affected the crops in the 2018 and 2019 and decline 
the price of paddy is an adverse effect experienced by the farm. 


Figure 1 Total Factor Output Comparison of 
Selected Farm 


Source: Primary Survey 
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The Total factor productivity of the farm 3 from the period 
2014 to 2019 shows the positive trends. The annual factor 
productivity of the farm shows a study growth from 2014- 
15(1.95) and 2015-16. 2016-17, 2017-18 and 2018-19 and 
the total factor productivity of the farm was 2.71, 2.32 and 2.92. 
It is a clear indication of the farm is experiencing in profit 
recognition. The total factor productivity of the farm shows overall 
normal profit from the year 2014-15 to 2018-2019. The total 
factor productivity of the firm is (1.09) in 2014-15, 2015-16(1.2), 
2016-17 (1.86) the farm experiences the steady productivity 
rate and 2017-18 and 2018-2019 where farm earns profit. 
During the period of covid pandemic the farm having actual 
potentional of output because most of the farmers are more 
concentrated on agricultural activities. The kudumbasree units 
are also encouraged the production process. The main constraints 
faced by the farmers during the pandemic are marketing problems. 
The demand for the products was very low. To overcome these 
situations the kudumbasree units take initiatives to convert the 
production into final gods or packed food products. 


Prospects of Organic Farming in Kerala 


Kerala agriculture should be able not only to maintain but 
also must strive to increase the production of food grains. It 
appears that given the availability of organic infrastructure, 
minimum efforts for conversion due-to the low use of chemical 
farming methods and the limit of the public investment, organic 
farming can be progressively introduced. The potential areas and 
crops, which fulfill the above constraints, could be explored and 
brought under organic agriculture. The rain fed. Tribal, north- 
east and hilly regions of Kerala,agriculture production in these 
areas is still almost on the traditional eco-friendly lines and making 
the farmers aware of the methods of organic farming may not be 
very difficult. 


A strategy to prevent sudden and substantial yield losses is 
to convert to organic production in phases to reduce the risks 
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during the initial years. The question of the vast requirement of 
organic matter to the country’s farms in order to switch over to 
organic agriculture is also answered. Chemical fertilizer is applied 
only in 30 per cent of the cultivated area, which is irrigated, and 
the remaining land is under rainfed agriculture with almost no 
fertilizer application. Also the rainfed area under cultivation 
accounts for only 40 per cent of the food grain production of the 
country (Veeresh, 2003). The introduction of organic farming in 
these areas will allay the fears of a sudden sharp decline of food 
Production which many fear may drive the nation to food imports. 
Thus the demand for biomass for the production of organic 
manures can also be controlled in a phased manner. Moreover, 
the simple technologies with low input use have been developed 
for dry farming and they can be transferred to the farms for organic 
cultivation. The resulting increases in productivity and 
sustainability of production will increasingly contribute to the 
betterment of Ac economic condition of the dry- land farming 
community, which is one of the poorest in the country. 


An estimate indicates that about 600 to 700 million tones of 
biomass are available to be converted to manure. Such conversion 
increases the nutrient value from 0.3-04 to 1-2 per cent. Attempts 
can also be made to increase the supply of biomass by allocating 
a portion of the cultivated area to grow tree manure crops. These 
plants can be harvested to be used for making composts. Schemes 
can be devised to grow green manure crops in the public lands 
on the lines of the social forestry programmes. There are several 
alternatives for supply of organic soil nutrients like vermi-composts 
and bio fertilizers exist. Technologies have been developed to 
produce large quantities of these nutrients. Crop specific bio 
fertilizers for cereals, millets, pulses and oil seeds are also available 
vermi-composting and bio-fertilizer manufacturing can be 
undertaken to increase the supply of organic manure to meet the 
demand. 


The basic rules and regulations for accreditation and 
certification of organic products are in place in Kerala. A 
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Congenial socio-cultural environment prevails in kerala for the 
promotion of organic agriculture. The farmers of Kerala had been 
practicing eco-friendly agriculture for centuries till the advent of 
the ‘green revolution’ which was based on the conventional 
farming methods prevailed in the western countries. Still many 
small and marginal farmers, because of many reasons, have not 
fully adopted the conventional farming and they follow more or 
less the traditional environment friendly system. Organic farmers 
mainly use local or own farm derived renewable resources and 
manage self-regulated ecological and biological processes for 
their farming practices. As pr the discussion with organic farmers 
groups in the selected districts, it is revealed that many of the 
farmers are engaged in agro related activities. Number of farmers 
has cattle farming and own live stocks, these live stocks directly 
or indirectly provide manures for organic farming. This has 
become necessary to cultivate the acceptable levels of crop, 
livestock and human nutrition products and above all to protect 
both the crops and humans from pests and diseases through the 
use of bio-chemicals and bio fertilizers. Such a situation is suitable 
for making the farming community aware of the organic farming 
methods to make the switch over less troublesome. 


Kerala can enjoy a number of benefits from the adoption of 
organic farming. The price premiums for the organic products 
are the main high light of organic farming. But the price of organic 
organic products are high the real benefits of these price is enjoyed 
by the sellers. Organic farmers only enjoys the farm price. The 
farm price of organic products is low in compare with market 
price of these commodities. There is no adequate mechanism to 
support the minimum price to the organic farmers. Another 
important benefit of organic farming is conservation of the natural 
resources in terms of improved soil fertility and water quality, 
prevention of soil erosion, preservation of natural and agro- 
biodiversity are major benefits. As a result organic farming is 
favorably affect to the environment and its stability .organic farming 
methods conserve the nature for future generation without 
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compromising the needs of present generations. Economic and 
social benefits like generation of rural employment, lower urban 
migration, improved household nutrition, local food security and 
reduced dependence on external inputs will be large gains in the 
Indian conditions. The protection of environment and the 
consequent increase in the quality of human life will be other 
contributions of organic farming. Recent period the 
overconsumption of chemical fertilizers leads to the negative 
impact on human beings and the society. On the other side organic 
farming methods are conservation methods to the environment 
and people. 


There is a good demand for organic products in the domestic 
market, but the supply of the organic products are low which is 
not matched by supplies. The linkages between the two do not 
exist which in turn discourage production. The wholesalers/traders 
play a major role in the distribution of organic produces as they 
originate from the small farms. The wholesales and traders collect 
the organic outputs from the farm itself. The NGOs and registered 
organizations with the help of government support for exports. 
These will effects of the conventional-farming system are felt in 
Kerala in terms of the unsustainability of agricultural production, 
Environmental degradation, health and sanitation problems, etc. 
Organic agriculture is gaining momentum as an alternative method 
to the modem system. It appears that India is lagging far behind 
in the adoption, of organic farming. So far, the only achievement 
seems to be the laying down of the National Standards for Organic 
Production (NSOP) and the approval of 4 accreditation agencies 
(all government bodies) whose expertise is limited to a few crops. 


Policy Implications and Recommendations 


The government has a crucial role to strengthening and 
promoting Organic agriculture in Kerala. They are many policies 
formulated by the central and state government to encourage 
organic farmers in Kerala. These policies and programmes are 
only achieved through the proper implementations at grass root 
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level. The government should take initiatives to arrange various 
awareness programmes for both for the producer and consumer 
of organic goods in Kerala. It help to improve the position of 
organic farming in Kerala. The proper awareness of organic 
goods leads to adequate markets to organic products 
Government agricultural institutions should encourage 
development of model organic plots with institutional support 
from the bottom level to provide adequate support to organic 
farmers in Kerala. 


Provide healthy and sound financial support to organic 
farmers during transition period to sustain in Organic agriculture. 
Assuring availability of quality organic manure at reasonable prices 
Development and maintenance of organic manure sources within 
the farm. Proper institutional mechanism is an important 
component of any development process and programme. So 
the government provides subsidies and interest free loans to 
organic farmers to support them. Rural credit helps to farmers to 
sustain in organic farming. Skilled and experienced organic 
farming experts to guide new entrance to organic farming in 
Kerala. Establishing local markets for organic products without 
intervention of the middle man will enhance the marketability of 
organic products in Kerala Processing of organic produce as a 
key area of development where government can intervene and 
establish processing centres. grading and marketing of organic 
products are the major constraints faced by the organic farmers 
in Kerala. Introduces new local grading centres for ensuring the 
quality of organic products at local grading centres. 


Creation of networks of organic farmers to facilitate exchange 
of ideas, technology, inputs and experience. Creating adequate 
infrastructure for establishing organic input making bio-fertilizer 
units. Food quality testing labs, grading and packaging facilities 
and creating marketing channels for promoting organic farming 
in Kerala. Education and training programs need to be organized 
for farmers will enhance the knowledge level of organic cultivators 
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in Kerala. Therefore, awareness programmes will improve their 
knowledge on agriculture. 
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11 
Self Help Groups and Women 
Empowerment 
Jyothilakshmi MA 


Introduction 


SHGisasmall group of about 10 to 20 men/women 

Am similar class and region and same economic 
onditions. They work together to support each other 

to overcome their economic grievances by providing small loans 
at a very low interest. The group allocates necessary fund usually 
by thrift savings of the members on a regular basis. Now a days 
these are promoted by government development banks or 
voluntary agencies. However, Kerala government has recognized 
the impact of SHG on improving the livelihood of the rural poor. 
In fact it is true that SHG is the most powerful tool of our 
government to combat with poverty, unemployment and 
empowerment of women. It aims at the empowerment of women 
through microfinance and thereby develop their initiative skills 
and leadership abilities. This will raise their self confidence and 
self esteem. Thus, ultimately women empowerment leads to 
economic development. When women became economically 
independent, they will be self reliant, self confident and positive 
in attitude. Thus empowered woman can easily overcome the 
mental pressure of poverty and gender inequality which she faces 
in the society. The SHG in Keralais a typical example which proves 
that SHG can empower women substantially. However, SHGs 
have taken many activities to empower women in Kerala, such as; 


1. Helping them to overcome the objection from husband and 
other family members to join the SHG 
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2. Began to intervene more actively in the decisions about 
household activities 


Status and respect have increased in houses 

Felt fear less and confident 

Became literate through Adult literacy Programme. 
Took strong decisions to adopt family planning devices 
Became confident to appear before public 

Didn’t feel shy to speak to other males. 


SOO ON TN ee? 


Became aware of the various government programmes 
aimed at the upliftment of women. 


10. Vigilant to send their children to school. 

11. Objected prostitution 

12. Had opinions about their own marriage 

13. Took part in active politics as a candidate or active voter. 


In 1986, with the assistance of UNICEF, the central and 
state governments jointly launched the unique Poverty Alleviation 
Programme (PAP) in Alappuzha town. It was a great success 
and it gave our government confidence to extend that programme 
into rural areas also. Thus, in 1999 “Kudumbashree [came into 
existence. It is the most important poverty eradication programme 
of Kerala which is launched by local self government with the 
co-operation of NABARD. The participants are women particularly 
poor women. That is, itis a women oriented programme aiming 
at the upliftment of women, both economically and socially. 
Moreover, these programmes aim at the creation of opportunities 
which ensure their social security and empowerment. The mission 
of Kudumbashree is eradication of absolute poverty with the 
participation of women. 


The grassroot base of Kudumbashree is Neighbourhood 
Groups. Participation of at least one woman from each family in 
the neighbourhood families is ensured in each NHG. The members 
in the governing body is also women. That is all the activities in 
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the NHGs are controlled and carried out by women. They carried 
out credit and thrift programmes, health awareness, women and 
child welfare activities, active participation in the Grama Sabha 
etc. The involvement of women in these programmes makes them 
empowered. The apex body of Kudumbashree network at 
Panchayat level is community development society. By monitoring 
credit and thrift, this body also works to empower women by 
supporting them financially and socially. 


Kudumbashree has certain strategies to empower women 
by alleviating their poverty. Kudumbashree converges various 
government porgrammes and resources at the CDS level, 
implements anti-poverty planning and formulates micro 
enterprises. All these programmes aim at the development of 
women. Kudumbashree identifies poor families and tries to 
empower the poor women by improving their productivity of 
managerial efficiencies. Moreover, Kudumbashree develops 
CBO, to act as an informal bank to the poor women and thus 
their incomes can be improved through self employment 
Kudumbasree assures the participation of poor women to local 
governments .Kudumbasree tries to solve the basic problems of 
the poor like drinking water, shelter, sanitary latrines etc. For this 
Kudumbasree provides microfinance and other assistance to the 
poor. As economic freedom is the most important tool for women 
empowerment, microfinance can help them to a great extend. 
Moreover, it encourages them to save and be thrifty. Due to the 
increased self employment programmes women’s financial status 
improved, and thereby their safety and status and self respect 
within the household has increased considerably. 


A study conducted by me, Ph.D student, has found out many 
interesting and wonderful facts about the role of Kudumbashree 
in the matter of women empowerment. It is found that in TVM a 
Kudumbashree gives women training for coconut climbing. 
Moreover, they aim to form a group of coconut climbers 
called” green army activists”. In Thiruvananthapuram, there is a 
Tasty Café which is entirely owned and operated by 
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Kudumbashre members. They say, they are now financially stable, 
and so they have confidence to involve in any risky enterprises 
and they are preparing for such ventures. 


In Thrissur Municipality, there is the Nakshatra Ladies Home 
stay in the participation of women. They provide better facilities 
for women workers and travellers. In Alappuzha, construction 
of houses by Kudumbashree members is on the go. However, 
the election in 2019 is really a great occasion for the Kudumba- 
shree members to express themselves. These poor women 
became part of the election processes showing their capabilities. The 
credit of this empowerment goes to Kudumbashree. Likewise in 
Paravoor Municipality Kudumbashree took a great leap by launching 
innovative enterprises like cloth bag making, A to Z services as 
well as fresh cut vegetable and fish. The survey revealed that there 
is a great influence of Kudumbashree in the case of occupation also. 


Occupational Status of the Respondents 


The occupational background influences to a large extent 
the overall performances of women in the activities of kudumbsree 
mission at the rural level. Therefore, an enquiry as to the occupational 
status of the respondent will be of great significance in the present study. 


Table 1 Occupational Status of the Respondents 


Area Agri- Self—em | Private | Un-em | Daily 

(Name of culture | ployment | firm ployed | wages 
Kudumbasree) 
Karuna 12 0 1 5 2 
Darsana 4 0 0 6 10 
Deepam 0 1 4 8 7 
Ushas 1 2 1 15 1 
Kaveri 1 6 2 9 2 
Total 18 9 8 43 22 
Percentage per cent| per cent per cent) per cent | per cent 


Source: Survey Data 
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The above table deals with the occupational status of the 
respondent. They are classified into five categories on the basis 
of work in which they are engaged. The table shows that out of 
the total ‘100 respondents, 43 per cent belong to the category 
of unemployed of the remaining, 18 per cent belong to the category 
of agriculture, 9 per cent earn their livelihood on their own, 8 per 
cent belong to the private sector and 22 per cent belong to the 
daily wages category. The table clearly reveals the fact that a 
grand majority of the respondents belong to the un-employed 
category from the direct interaction with the respondents, it was 
made known that they belonged to the unemployed category 
due to the fact that they were house — wives. 


Figure5 


GaAgi keuttare 
@Se2 tmelayment 
OP ivate Frm 
On simpicyed 
Bbaily Wages 


Percentage 


The education and social development of the members are 
backed up greatly by Kudumbashree 89 per cent of them are 
able to read and write. It is found out that there is an astonishing 
increase in the legal awareness of poor women. 


Education and Social Development 


Education has a double edged effect both in the formulation 
of social, capital in the utilization of the same for the rural 
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development. Therefore an enquiry is to the educational skills 
like the ability to sign, to read and to write, numerical skills, ability 
to maintain records and involvement in the literacy mission 
acquired by the respondents through the active involvement and 
participation in kudumbasree mission are all the more important. 


Table 2 Education and Social Development 


Area To Readand | Numerical | Ability to 
(Name of Sign Write Skills Maintain 
Kudumbasree) Records 
Karuna 1 19 0 0 
Darsana 0 18 0 2 
Deepam 0 20 0 0 
Ushas 1 19 0 0 
Kaveri 6 13 1 0 
Total 8 89 1 2 
Percentage percent | percent per cent per cent 


Source: Survey Data 


The above table shows the fact that out of the total 100 
respondents, | per cent claimed that they have acquired those 
numerical skills indicated is the table. The table further reveals 
the fact that only 2 per cent of the respondents are able to maintain 
records in the proper manner. At the same time the table indicated 
that 89 per cent of the respondents acquired the ability to read 
and write and 89 per cent of the respondents one acquired the 
ability to their signature. 
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Figure 7 
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About 98 per cent of them are aware of anti-dowry rules, 
97 per cent are aware of the rules about smoking in public places, 
95 per cent are aware of anti-corruption rules, 91 per cent are 
aware of the rules about violence against women. 


All these facts prove that Kudumbashree has helped women 
to a large extent to become empowered. It is true that these 
poor women, most of th em were illiterate, cannot reach to this 
‘high position’ in the absence of Kudumbashree .Kudumbasree 
made them literate and financially self-sufficient, provided them 
legal awareness, taught them to be self respect, made them efficient 
to carry out their dreams fruitfully. Kudumbashree dragged them 
into local politics and thereby made them to become a part of 
our democratic process. Now they are eligible to speak a few 
words in the public places without any inferiority complex or 
being shy. Their social status has increased considerably. Ina 
male dominant family their words come to be heard. They became 
a part of decision making in family affairs, which was unknown 
to them earlier. All these achievements are the gift of 
Kudumbashree to them. We can come to the conclusion that the 
mission of Kudumbashree ie, the empowerment of women, has 
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achieved great result to a certain level in certain fields, but not 
completely in all areas. But we can be hopeful that within a few 
years Kudumbashree shall attain its mission completely which 
will make the lives of poor women more colourful. 
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12 


Development policies in rural areas: 
Does gender matter? 


Remya PS 


Introduction 


e role of women in the development process is 
indispensable. The need and importance of women 
in the development process are identified as 
unavoidable taking the lack of space given for women in the 
earlier policy formulations. They were changing shifts in the policy 
formulation accompanied by the approach toward women in 
society. The contribution of women to agricultural output, 
environmental maintenance, food security, and the service sector 
is large compared to men. This share of their output does not 
include the informal work they do in households, which is 
considered women’s first and foremost duty. 


The paper discusses the role of women in the development 
policies in rural areas taking the example of Kerala. It is relevant 
to identify the importance of gender-equal development policies 
in a developing country. It is necessary to look into the changes 
in the ideologies of gender in the development process. This paper 
identifies concepts like women in Development (WID) and the 
shift toward a gender development program. Gender issues are 
less important or not discussed in the development process, as 
gender does not fall in the system’s development process category. 
As soon as the notion of gender is identified in the development 
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process, policies tend to incorporate women’s needs in the 
development process, and it makes them visible how women 
could strengthen Development. It brings more programs 
integrating women in development policies. The role of women 
in the rural areas places greater importance as women share a 
significant role in the agricultural sector and the informal sector. 
The paper discusses the outcome of those policies and the need 
for such policies in rural Development in Kerala. 


In order to discuss the expansion of the inclusion of gender 
into the development process, it is necessary to identify the 
introduction of the concept of WID into the development 
discussion. The term is widely accepted as the amalgamation of 
women into economic, political, and social development. The 
use of the term started in the early period of the 1970s with the 
publication of “Women’s role in economic development” by Ester 
Boserup. She used gender as an independent variable in her study 
and gave attention to the sexual division of labour. The term WID 
was introduced in the Women’s Committee of Washington, DC, 
to bring the attention of policymakers to the new concept brought 
by Boserup, and liberal feminists started to stress the need to 
integrate women in the development process by ending the 
inequalities in their lives. UN Commission on the Status of Women 
argued for the need to ensure education, and the US women’s 
Movement stressed employment equality seeing economic 
dependency as the base for oppression. The US women 
movement and development experts stressed that the male-biased 
development policies kept women out of the beneficiaries of the 
development process and urged for the integration of women in 
the coming policies. The evidence from the third world countries 
where women lack the development progress and are least 
advantaged from such policies strengthens it. Since the integration 
of women became the catchword of development policies, aid 
agencies such as USAID and World Bank started to rectify the 
alleged male-biased policies by incorporating women into the 
existing development programs in third-world countries. 
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Integrating third world women into the development process and 
the national economic and political structure would generally 
change women’s social and economic status in the household 
and outside. By integrating women into the national economy, 
they argued that the development of women’s economic status 
would eventually reflect in the gender relations of the family and 
society. The primary critique of the integration policy would see 
that integrating women into the existing development police did 
not accredit the existing contribution of women to the economic 
process (Koczberski, 1998, p. 399). Women’s role and 
participation in community development, household activities, and 
informal markets were not adequately represented in the national 
economic process. That strengthens the idea of the invisibility of 
women’s contribution to the economy. Another critical variable 
of lack of support for women in the development process is the 
cultural barriers and existing gender order in the society. The 
case of Indian rural women needs to be analyzed in the context 
of existing social institutions of marriage, religion, and caste and 
how these patriarchal social institutions and gender order in society 
keep women out of the development process. A section of 
women in the society was privileged with their caste, marital status, 
and class. Women’s socio-economic needs from different social 
statuses need to be recognized in a diverse country like India. 


Women and Development Programs in India 


Women in India, especially rural women, play an integral 
role in the development process. Women devote much time in 
the work inside and outside the house, contributing to 
Development. Being a caretaker of household activities, childcare, 
and taking care of the elderly at home is unavoidable but 
uncountable work for women inside the house. Women engage 
in farming and community-related works outside the house, 
contributing to agricultural activities. Women in rural areas are 
more exposed to natural disasters because of traditional gender 
roles and unequal distribution of resources. Women work longer 
hours in agricultural activities than men, and in the household, 
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activities go uncounted, and her political, economic and social 
development remains the same. 


In the rural development policy, women should consider their 
role in the home, farm, agriculture, and other productive services. 
Many women actively participate in agricultural activities in an 
agrarian economy like India, especially in rural areas. In most of 
the country, women in rural and urban areas contribute more, 
taking part in informal and formal activities. Rural women perform 
traditional works such as transplanting, seeding, weeding, 
garnering, sorting, and other works in the northern and southern 
parts. In the rural northern area, women take care of household 
animals, make cow dung cake for home purposes and agricultural 
uses, helping men in agricultural works except driving and plough 
(Kaur & Sharma, 1991, p. 11). Despite all these works inside 
and outside the home, women’s work does not get adequate 
recognition. Even after playing an essential role in the economic 
and social sector, a women’s status remains unchanged, keeping 
her economically and socially less privileged. 


The majority of women in the rural areas lead busy and 
uneasy routines in their families. Their day starts with the household 
activities, usually performed alone without any human or 
mechanical support. In the remote areas of Northern and 
Southern areas, women struggle with their daily household chores. 
Most of them are struggling with their economic hardship and 
the scarcity of information. Women agricultural labourers remain 
clueless about their rights and experience discrimination. Very 
few women own land and other productive assets. The situation 
of women in the rural areas also comes with complications and 
discrimination based on caste, class, and religious differences as 
the women of the upper castes enjoy better socio and economic 
rights than other lower caste women. 


The gender disparity has put restrictions on women by limiting 
their choice of employment and work payment. It further limited 
the lower castes and Dalit women from accessing resources and 
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work. Religion makes another huge diversity among women as 
women belonging to different religious communities go through 
difficulties in employment, education and other rights depending 
on the freedom prescribed by their respective religions. The status 
of married and unmarried women and their power position varies. 
Most unmarried women have a low social status in India, 
especially in rural areas. In rural areas, especially in Northern 
India, widows with different social and economic statuses remain 
out of the expected societal space. Integrating women in the 
development process and gender analysis of development 
programs should consider all women’s sections. 


The government has initiated several development programs 
as part of the five-year plan for sustainable rural development. 
Initially, the economic plans were aimed at the social security 
and welfare of the lives and work of families and individuals in 
rural areas. Alleviation of poverty has been an agenda of 
development policies inrural areas for a long time. The Integrated 
Rural Development Program (IRDP), formally known as 
Anthyodaya, designed for the upliftment of the rural weaker 
section, was launched in 1978 (K. R, 1986, p. 96). Various 
policies and programmes have been implemented by the Indian 
goverment during various political governments, including “‘Beti 
Bachao, Beti Padhao”’, the MUDRA scheme, National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Act, and Pradhan Mantri Kaushal Vikas 
Yojna (PMKVY). Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Act (MGNREGA) is a significant act passed in 2005 
to guarantee work under the social security measures. It secured 
the most extensive rural population with an employment program. 
MGNREGA is acentral government initiative administered by 
the Ministry of Rural Development (MoRD), with central and 
state governments working collaboratively for its execution. With 
an operating budget of USD 8.44 billion in 2019-20, 
MGNREGA is now India’s most well-funded rural development 
plan, comparable to an original budget of 1.6 billion in 2006-07. 
MGNREGA operates in 34 of India’s 36 states and union 
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territories and 691 ofits 712 districts, with 6,918 blocks and 
262,432 Village Panchayats (McCord &Paul, 2019). Most 
women from rural areas were beneficiaries of the Act, and it 
boosted their self-esteem. 


The shift in the approach from welfare to development 
brought a new gender perspective into the policies. The quota 
system for women in the local government adopts legal policies 
to bring gender equality. The government set up national and 
state-level committees to organize and coordinate the policies 
and social welfare boards. Women receive supporting aid from 
the government through Anganwadi and self-help groups. The 
self-help groups formed to help poor women under the 
Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas scheme 
now works under the Swarnajayanti Gram Swarozgar Yojana 
(SGSY) scheme (Murthy, 2004, p. 12). In the wake of the 
pandemic, a new interest-free loan scheme was announced, the 
Chief Minister’s ““Sahayahastham” (Helping Hands), by the 
Government of Kerala. 


Even with the long-term development policies for the 
betterment of rural areas gender gap in the rural areas continues 
to make disparity, making women’s empowerment a distant goal. 
Women’s empowerment is directly proportional to women’s 
ability to use choice. Education makes women empower 
themselves and expand their choice of employment. The choice 
of employment enables them to decide when to marry and have 
children—at this moment, schooling a girl strengthens and enables 
her capacity to intensify her choices. It increases the chances of 
women taking part in the decision-making process. These would 
result in social and cultural changes restraining women from 
exercising their rights and empowering them. 


Along with economic empowerment, political empowerment 
is necessary as it empowers them by being a part of decision 
making as members of local governing bodies. The social and 
cultural limitation keeps women away from the development 
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process, as programs like childcare, cooking, and nutrition are 
the only area associated with them. The development policies 
focusing mainly on women’s education and health remarkably 
emphasise their reproductive role and childcare. 


Why should Development policies incorporate women? 


Integrating women into the development process secures 
women and all sections of society. The number of women under 
the poverty line in rural areas is higher than that of men. The rise 
in the number of women-headed families under the poverty line 
significantly exposes the poverty among women. Much of 
women’s income directly contributes to the family welfare 
contributing to food and education of children. Social and cultural 
barriers keep women out of the formal sectors, and women’s 
engagement in informal sectors makes it difficult to identify or 
not record (Mehra, 1997). Despite rising GDP, increased 
education levels, growth in key industries, and engagement in all 
fields, the female labour participation rate has declined. Indian 
women have the potential to become the country’s economic 
motivating factor. Women are often unable to escape the clutches 
of patriarchal society and boost their economic contribution for 
various reasons, including social hurdles and defective policies. 


Even after the long-term development process, the situation 
remains the same, worsening women’s status. Modernization in 
the development process does not secure rural women. The 
development process allowed them to shift from agriculture to 
other fields. Agriculture was the only accessible work for them, 
incorporating their low educational status and other primary duties. 
Later on, the modernization reduced work in the agriculture 
sector, leading them to take other occupations, primarily in 
informal sectors. 


Women and Development process in Kerala 


When we see the development of women in India, especially 
rural women, why is it relevant to consider the case of Kerala for 
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analyzing the term development and women? What makes the 
state different from the other parts of India? Kerala accredited 
much attention in terms of development with its combination of 
economic progress and social advance. The state shows 
impressive statics on social Development. Since the 1990s, Kerala 
showing a significant advancement in social Development, making 
it at the top of the literacy rate among other states making 89.81 
per cent whereas 86.1 female literacy rate, whereas India showed 
an average rate of 52.21 percent total and 39.29 per cent female 
literacy rate (Arun, 1999, p. 19). 


According to the latest National Statistical Survey, Kerala 
holds top in the literacy rate with 96.2 per cent, and the average 
literacy rate of India points to 77.7 per cent. At the national level, 
the female life expectancy showed 69.9, markings higher than 
that of men, 66.4 for the 2010-14 periods; Kerala made it top in 
the chart with 74.9 years (Government of India, 2015). Kerala 
had 12,961 schools in the 2018-19 academic years. Government 
schools accounted for 4695 (36.22%), aided schools accounted 
for 7216 (55.68%), and unaided schools accounted for 1050 
(8.10%). Higher secondary schools (HSS) accounted for 2077 
of all schools, with 7249 batches. Government schools accounted 
for 839 (40.4%), aided schools accounted for 858 (41.3%), 
and unaided schools accounted for 380 (18.3%). With 1101 
batches, there were 389 vocational higher secondary schools 
(VHSS). There were 261 in the public sector and 128 in the 
aided sector. In 2015-16, the average number of successful years 
of education for women over the age of 16 was roughly nine 
years in Kerala and four years in India, according to the National 
Family Health Survey. Kerala earned the title ofhaving the minor 
school dropout rate among Indian states. Kerala has more 
excellent school attendance and completion rates for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes students than the rest of India. 
Kerala State Literacy Mission Authority (KSLMA) has been 
associated with the execution of literacy and continuous learning 
schemes since 2016. KSLMA has started social learning 
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programs in health, the environment, gender, Kerala’s 
Renaissance, the Indian Constitution, and e-learning. KSLMA 
offers targeted and targeted literacy programmes for people from 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, migratory workers, and transgender 
people. Adult learners are the primary recipients of these 
programmes. Around 15,00,000 persons would be displaced in 
2018-19. (Government of Kerala, 2021). 


The various socio, political and historical characteristics make 
the state top in the social development index. The flow in the 
socio, political and religious reform movements made it possible 
for the social benefits to reach into each section of the society. 
The state government has made great advancements in health, 
education, and other service sectors with its various social 
developmental policies. Kerala remains to draw global recognition 
for its accomplishments in public health. In terms of statistics like 
life expectancy at birth, infant mortality, maternal mortality, and 
the male-to-female population ratio stand to lead the country. 
Kerala has been at the front of the public healthcare rankings in 
every significant parameter. Kerala ranks first in the actual quality 
of states in the NITI Aayog’s Achievement of States in Healthcare 
Quality Index released in June 2019 (Government of Kerala, 2021). 


Despite all this social Development since 1991 with the 
liberalization policy, the state shows a decline in the economic 
sector and a decline in the agriculture sector with a fluctuation in 
food crops and a high unemployment rate. Kerala showed a 
high social development society without a solid economic base. 
Kerala is listed in the highest position among the Indian states in 
the Human Development Index (HDI) and Gender-related 
Development Index (GDJ) of the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP). Improved educational facilities, better status 
for educated women, and better awareness programs help the 
girls in Kerala acquire better higher education, especially among 
upper and middle-class families. Kerala is the exception to the 
general trend of decline in social status in the country. Unlike the 
rest of the country, the sex ratio in the state remain favourable for 
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women making it the state top in the list. Kerala’s life expectancy 
at birth stands at 72.2 for men and 79.9 for females. Compared 
with India’s female life expectancy of 70.02, Kerala stands much 


higher. 


It is relevant to look into where the Kerala women stand in 
the state’s development process. Despite the high literacy rate 
for both men and women, it does not reflect in the women’s 
employment rate, and primarily women rarely work after marriage. 
The government of Kerala report on the gender statistics shows 
that economically active women constitute only 25 per cent of 
women out of the total population. The labour participation rate 
is the portion of the financially productive population, which 
includes both employed and unemployed people who are actively 
looking for work. The gender gap in urban and rural areas 
increased continuously from 304 per cent in 199 1-to 92 to 325 
per cent in 2012 inrural Kerala, with a considerable increase in 
urban Kerala, making 309 per cent to 345 per cent (Government 
of India, 2015). The overall unemployment rate in the state is 
6.7, and the gender gap in the labour force widens, making 14.1 
per cent of women and 2.9 per cent of men. Even after the 
successful implementation of MGNREGA 98.01, most employees 
were women (Kerala, 2019) unskilled wage rate for this 
programme in 2017-18 was Rs 258 per day and was enhanced 
to Rs 271 from April 1, 2018, onwards. In the context of the 
pandemic, the unskilled wage rate has increased further to Rupees 
291. In Kerala’s rural and urban areas, the workforce 
participation rates (WPRs) or employees as a percentage of the 
population (aged 15-59 years) were 74.3 per cent and 72.2 per 
cent, respectively, in 2017-18. These numbers were one to 2 
percentage units lower than similar proportions amongst men in 
rural and urban locations. Kerala’s workforce participation rates 
for women (aged 15 to 59 years) were slightly lower than the 
national average in rural areas but much higher in urban areas 
(Government of Kerala, 2021). 
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After assessing gender relations and women’s status in 
society, it is vital to look into the system of marriage. Each religious 
community follows their respective marriage code and different 
family arrangements and customs. Although the country has a set 
of laws regarding marriage, dowry, and divorce, each religious 
community and its subgroups follow their code and customs. In 
some cases among Hindus, Kerala’s matrilineal system made it 
possible for women in that particular caste group to have a 
superior position. Eventually, the matrilineal system declined, and 
the dominant patrilineal system in other caste groups and religious 
groups flourished and became strong. Women’s property rights 
are closely connected with marriage as women are considered 
not to stay at their parental house after marriage, and the money 
or material things they receive during marriage as dowry is meant 
to be her share of property from her parental home. Usually, the 
dowry is considered a gift from the bride’s family to the groom. 
Although Dowry Prohibition Act came into existence in India in 
196 lit is blatantly disregarded (Sharma, 2007). 


Even though Kerala shows high social Development in terms 
of girls’ education, providing better health services and a good 
women’s status, gender-based violence against women both 
physically and psychologically contradicts its entire social 
development index. Domestic violence is quite prevalent in Kerala. 
A total of 3455 cases were reported about violence from 
husbands or relatives. Rape cases also increased from 1019 to 
1656 (Government of Kerala, 2017). Domestic violence in 
Kerala related to marriage and dowry shows the unequal gender 
relation in society. Most domestic violence cases go unreported 
due to social stigma as it is considered a matter of shame to the 
victim’s families. Women are mostly criticized for their unaccepting 
behaviour and poor financial background, making them incapable 
of fighting against the violence or reporting it at the time 


Regarding women’s political participation, Kerala has not 
shown a positive trend as it consistently reported a low number 
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of women taking part in the state legislature and other powerful 
positions. The quota system for reserved seats for women in the 
local government provided women from SC and ST to participate 
in elections and enter into the decision-making process at the 
local government level. The quota system in the local government 
bodies has made it possible for women to enter politics. The 
2016 Kerala legislative assembly included two women ministers 
and 3 in the current legislative assembly. Kerala shows 
tremendous growth in the number of female contestants in the 
general election. The rise in the number of women contestants 
from its first general election in 1957; there were only nine women 
contestants, whereas, in 2016, there were 110 women who 
contested the assembly election. Out of 941 Grama Panchayats, 
471 Presidents’ seats are reserved for Women. In 152 block 
panchayat, 77 Chairperson Seat reserved for Women. Moreover, 
in 14 district panchayat, 7 district panchayat president posts are 
reserved for Women. Out of the total number of persons elected 
to local bodies in the elections of 2020, 54 per cent were women 
(Government of Kerala, 2017). 


Gender differences in society are also visible in women’s 
employment status. There are many approved jobs for women 
to carry on irrespective of their qualifications or make them fit 
into some womanly jobs such as teaching, nursing, and caretaker. 
Such job positions are considered ideal for women, appropriate 
and safe for them in terms of working time and ideal for managing 
their ‘natural’ role as mothers and wives. Incorporating women 
into the development process is, in a way to, a gender-equal 
society. The development process is inward with the 
modernization process. While rural development is designed with 
the modernization process, it is indispensable to adopt gender- 
concemed development measures. 


Even though the female labour force participation rate 
remains low, the number of self-employed workers increased in 
the last few years. Out of 2149919 Female primary workers, 
3.69% are cultivators, and 13.5% are Agricultural labourers. - 
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Of the remaining workers, 3.08% are in Household industries, 
and 79.74% are from other workers. At the same time, a unique 
and distinguishing feature of the labour market in Kerala is the 
unionisation of workers in unorganised sectors — including the 
significant traditional industry, coir, and subsequently other 
traditional sectors, such as cashew and agriculture — in which the 
proportion of women workers is very high. The average wage 
rate fora woman working in the State, though lower than the 
male wage rate, has been above the Indian wage for a long time. 
The existence of Welfare Fund Boards, another unique feature 
of the labour market in Kerala, ensures some social security 
benefits to women workers registered with the Boards. In 2018- 
19, for persons aged 15 and above, the female work participation 
rate in Kerala was 25.4 per cent (26.4 per cent in rural areas). 
With more educated women and more women entering the 
workforce, the main challenge is unemployment. The unemploy- 
ment rate is higher for women in Kerala than the Indian average, 
reflecting that more women seek employment in the State. 


Capacity Building Programme such as Sensitization, 
Opportunity Guidance, Achievement Motivation Training, 
Management Training, Skill Training, and Training on Accounting 
are given to women. One hundred and eighty five females of 
these societies had received skill development training in 446 
handloom societies. Out of 33.55 lakh establishments, ownership 
of 29.7 lakhs is proprietary, and women entrepreneurs own 
30.72% of establishments. According to the Sixth Economic 
Census results, 9.14 lakh establishments are under women 
entrepreneurs. Out of the 9.14-lakh establishments under women 
entrepreneurs, 8.64 lakh (94.56%) have self-finance, and 1.09% 
of establishments have financial assistance from the state 
Government (Government of Kerala, 2019). Women 
entrepreneurs can become job providers to make them 
economically independent. This would establish a new gender 
order by creating awareness of gender as socially constructed, 
fighting violence and discrimination. Those women who managed 
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to get into the entrepreneur field crossing the cultural and social 
difficulties could not get adequate support from the financial 
institutions, as many banks do not support women entrepreneurs 
due to the existing gender stereotypes. The self-help group in 
Kerala made it possible for women to achieve financial security. 


The social transformation made it possible for females from 
rural areas to get an education even though they were not 
positioned to choose their careers and personal lives. Education 
makes them aware of their rights, but they cannot practice them 
due to the prevailing gender order. Development policies are 
restricted to welfare programs such as Asha workers, Anganwadi 
workers, and community developers. 


As part of economic empowerment, Kudumbhasree 
programs were early identified as the poverty alleviation policy 
thrived in the state. It made women participate in all forums, 
increasing access to credit and micro-entrepreneurship. 
Kudumbhasree and other self-help groups overcame societal 
hardships such as availability of loans and expenses. The financial 
support from the self-help groups covers 37.14lakh families in 
the state. In 2015-16, 39.87 lakh families were covered in 
Kudumbashree as part of 2.58 lakh Neighborhood Groups 
(NHGs). The coverage has grown, and now, Kudumbashree 
has participation of 44.91 lakh women and 2, 99,297 NHGs. 
The Government of Kerala introduced the ““Resurgent Kerala 
Loan (RKL) Scheme” to provide interest-free loans up to one- 
lakh rupees per female-headed household to flood-affected 
Kudumbashree members who were the beneficiaries of 
immediate flood relief of Rs 10,000 of the State Government. 
The Aadugraamam project is an initiative to support goat rearing 
to provide a regular source of income to Kudumbashree 
members. The programme will establish 14 Goat Producer 
Societies, one in each district. The Ksheerasagaram project is a 
cow rearing initiative, which provides a capital subsidy to 
Kudumbashree groups to establish cow-rearing units. Four 
hundred ten units have been established throughout the State. 
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Twenty-seven value-added units in the dairy sector were started, 
and the product is being marketed under the brand name Milky 
Latte. This will provide a steady income for Kudumbashree 
members. This agencyruns skills training statewide to help women 
strengthen their skills. It is also the coordinating body for the 
Deendhayal Antyodaya Yojana-National Rural Livelihood 
Mission, a centrally funded programme (DAY-NRLM). 


Considering widows, HIV patients, children with HIV 
positive parents, single mother-child, and women prisoners, new 
schemes for financial support and rehabilitation centres have been 
developed by the government. Bhoomika- Gender-Based 
Violence Management Centre (GBVMC) is an initiative to 
support gender-based violence victims with medication and 
rehabilitation facilities. Along with the social justice department, 
the Kerala women’s commission works to improve women’s 
status. The commission organizes seminars, workshops, training 
programs, and counselling to raise awareness of gender-based 
violence and related laws with the help of Panchayat Jagratha 
Samadhis. 


The Government of Kerala took up measures to ensure 
the freedom and safety of women through mechanisms such as 
the 181 Women Helpline, a 24/7 emergency response service 
for women in need; the “Ente Koodu” project, which provides 
shelter for women and children from 5 pm to 7 am. “She 
Lodges,” a service to ensure accommodation facilities for women 
travellers; and district-level woman police patrols and police 
control rooms for women in all districts. The government enacted 
a law to ensure that women workers are entitled to safe seating 
facilities in workspaces. It has been the policy of the State 
Government to ensure equal opportunities for women in all 
spheres of public employment and facilitate their equal access to 
public spaces in the State. The Government of Kerala appointed 
women sub-inspectors in police stations and increased the 
representation of women in the police to 25 per cent. Women 
police battalions and commando platoons were also established. 
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For the first time in history, women have been inducted into the 
Kerala Fire force Service; 100 posts have been created in this 
regard. The emphasis on Navothanam Kerala, the new, major 
initiative of the Government of Kerala in a massive campaign for 
creating a gender-conscious society, launched ona pan-Kerala 
scale with the Vanitha Mathil on January 1, 2019. One new 
scheme in the 2019-20 Gender Budget was the inclusion of a 
textbook module in schools on the Constitution, learning about 
women’s and children’s rights and historical struggles of women 
against conservative practices, called Naitikam, implemented 
by SCERT. This is supported by other programmes on gender 
awareness mentioned in the section on WCDD - a significant 
initiative this year titled “Year of Women Safety 2020” to be 
implemented by the Police Department; also a very well recetved 
and effective scheme of the Police department is self-defence 
training (Government of Kerala, 2017). 


The Kerala State women’s Development Corporation 
Limited (KSIATDC) is an initiative of the Kerala government 
Department of Social Justice to develop and promote the policies 
for the development of women and girls. Resource Enhancement 
Academy for Career Heights (REACH) is an initiative of the 
state government conducting training programs for girls in required 
skills, including soft skills, IT skills, and ensuring jobs through 
recruitment. Gender Self-Learning. Gender Comer, Gender Help 
Desk, Sreesakthi—the Web Portal and Anti-Human Trafficking 
(AHT) are the gender-inclusive initiatives of state government. 
Mahila Coir Yojana is aimed to develop self-employment for 
the women crafts worker in the coir producing places intended 
to avail more considerable income for women workers in the 
field. KSWDC launched Vanamitra Kendra, a skill development 
centre for tribal women to develop sustainable livelihood for 
tribals. The training was imparted to 2683 tribal women in garment 
stitching and bamboo product making, and advanced training in 
tailoring was given to four women from the group to set up a unit 
(Government of kerala, 2019). 
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The eleventh plan placed prominence on gender budgeting, 
which started with the 2008-09 state budgets. In order to tackle 
the violence against women, the State has initiated “Gender 
Awareness Programs’. As part of the scheme, the government 
passed the Protecting Women from Domestic Violence Act, 
2005. As part of the eleventh plan, the government took initiatives 
to create more employment opportunities for women in the coastal 
areas and financial support for small industrial units (Kerala State 
Planning Board, 2017). More than 10 per cent of Plan funds are 
allocated for gender development. As a proportion of the Plan, 
the gender budget has increased from 11.5 per cent in 2017-18 
to 14.6 per cent in 2018-19 and 16.8 per cent in 2019-20. The 
gender budget constituted 18.4 per cent of the Plan for 2020- 
21. In 2021-22, it was almost one-fifth of the State Plan. 


Besides economic empowerment, Kudumbashree promotes 
the social development of women through their participation in 
various ways in decision-making processes and programmes to 
tackle atrocities against women. Snehitha Gender Help Desk is 
one supportive activity, which works in all 14 districts to provide 
support and rehabilitation service to distressed women and 
children. 647 Gender Resource Centres are working across 
Kerala as of January 10, 2020. Training, research, and leisure 
activities are also organised in these centres. The self-help groups 
in Kerala work based on territory, ensuring all women’s 
involvement. The working of the small self-help groups in Kerala 
received much appreciation and was acknowledged nationally. 


The inclusion of women in the development process resulted 
in the improved social status of women in Kerala. Although the 
gender gap remains comprehensive, educational achievement in 
the educational sector is an essential factor in identifying the social 
development of women in the state. 


Conclusion 


It is understood from the role women play in the development 
process while considering why gender should be an essential 
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variable in formulating development policies. Along with the need 
to identify gender in rural development, it is of utmost importance 
to identify the process’s hindrances while considering the gender 
aspect of the development process. The challenges in the rural 
areas cannot be generalised, while the widely accepted challenge 
is the societal conviction of how and why women should behave 
and follow particular norms and regulations. Rural women lack 
strong support from an institutional and individual level. The 
representation of women in decision-making bodies makes it 
crucial, as powerful positions should accommodate more gender- 
inclusive policies to identify and support women at all levels of 
the development process. When women constitute half of the 
contributors, their absence in decision-making makes the policies 
more unproductive. Men’s development policies carry an existing 
gender order that denies equality. Rural women still fall into the 
cultural restriction of social institutions, making them good only 
in married life and taking care of children. In order to make them 
fulfill their primary role as mothers and good wives, they often 
fall back on the educational sector for employment. Most rural 
girls had to leave their dream to become good homemakers and 
fulfill their roles as good mothers and daughter in law. Women 
must be considered not only as beneficiaries but also as 
contributors to development policies. Attitude towards women 
can change the situation of discrimination and violence. Even after 
taking part in economic development, women should not be 
considered working members adding to the wealth but as 
powerful, empowered and educated leaders who are a part of 
the family’s decision-making. Only then can women’s 
empowerment reflect in society in its desired form. 
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